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Gov’t Influence 
On Foreign Trade 


HE INFLUENCE OF GOVERNMENT 

on foreign trade is a timely topic, 
worthy of constant consideration dur- 
ing the war and in the period of transi- 
tion immediately following the cessation 
of armed hostilities. 

“We the people” are none the less “the 
Government” in time of war, than in 
time of peace. The influences that we 
accept, if not design, are of our own 
creation. We accept them as part of our 
sacrifice to the cause of future peace— 
they are the pound of dross that will 
return to us the ounce of gold in the 
form of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

We realize that if victory is to be 
attained, Government must be para- 
mount. The job of business in a democ- 
racy in wartime is to lend its full facil- 
ities to the war effort, as determined by 
those chosen to captain the program. In 
the past 3 years, we have seen that busi- 
ness did more. It also furnished its 
management resources and techniques to 
the staff that is known as ‘“‘Washington” 
in this great war. 

The influence of Government on for- 
eign trade, while usually regarded as 
irksome, is not necessarily bad. When 
there is no war in the world, when com- 
merce between nations is unhampered 
by the military, we still have Govern- 
ment influence on foreign trade. Much 
of this is of our own making. 


Necessary Regulations 


Tariffs, sanitary laws and regulations, 
patent, trade-riark, and other industrial 
property protection, all are Government 
influences which we ourselves desire, and 
our representatives in governmental 
bodies have decreed at our request. We 
condone the laws which give us these 
influences, although we often find them 
troublesome when imposed against us 
by governments of other nations. 

During the war, the influence of Gov- 
ernment on foreign trade that is most 
decried is in the field of economic war- 
fare. One accepts immediately the ces- 
Sation of trade with the armed enemy. 
It is the war in the economic area that 
is more difficult to understand. The 
“enemy by definition” is, paradoxically, 
the enemy hard to define, and the neces- 
sity for secrecy in the contest for mate- 
rials to wage war and strangle the enemy 
doesn’t help in clarifying the problem. 

Wartime controls on trade and com- 
merce take the form of absolutism be- 
Cause speedy decisiveness is so neces- 


By E. E. ScHNELLBACHER, Chief, Divi- 
sion of Commercial and Economic 
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sary in these days of rapid communica- 
tion and transportation. Export-control 
decisions assume an immutability that 
was formerly attributed to purely mili- 
tary decisions of the high command. Un- 
til victory is won—not merely in sight— 
these decisions are in modern times the 
concomitants of the deployment of 
troops into actual armed clash with the 
ruthless enemy. 

Few wars are won without the coop- 
eration of other governments, who ac- 
tively or passively participate as Allies 
or friendly noncombatants. Whatever 
the stated reasons for uniting in common 
cause, it is obvious that certain under- 
standings exist, which sooner or later 
must be considered in the determination 
of commercial policy. While a nation 
such as ours may be committed histor- 
ically and currently to certain funda- 
mental concepts of trade and foreign 
relations, it may find it expedient and 
necessary to concur in programs of war- 
time trade and commerce that would not 
be followed under normal conditions. 

Furthermore, foreign procurement and 
development operations vital to strategic 
materials must be conducted by Govern- 
ment under circumstances which usually 
set aside, if not ignore, the established 
channels of trade. Frequently the pur- 
chase of essential civilian supplies for 
use abroad likewise circumvents the pri- 
vate channels that would be followed if 
those goods were in peacetime commerce. 
These supply programs are designed to 
strengthen, through production, the war 
effort of the United States and Allies; 
over a period of years they exert an 
influence that may well perplex those 
who af first hope, and later doubt, that 
the status quo of private enterprise will 
be restored. 

Nevertheless, our Government is com- 
mitted to the continuance of economic 
warfare, foreign procurement, Lend- 
Lease, export-control and _ liberated- 
areas programs until victory over Japan 
is complete. 


Nore: This address was delivered before 
the Institute on Foreign Trade, conducted by 
the Export Managers Club of St. Louis, Inc., 
under the Educational Direction of St. Louis 
University. 


Important Adjustments 


For at least 4 years prior to the out- 
break of the war in Europe, our foreign 
trade had to meet conditions of war 
economy in the field of monetary con- 
trol and trade financing. Few future in- 
fluences of Government will be of more 
concern to foreign traders than that 
dealing with currency and exchange. 
Governments have undertaken as a pri- 
mary objective the easing of the transi- 
tion from war to peace in international 
finance, and the laying of the ground 
work for the post-war institutions that 
permit the greatest facility of transfers 
to meet trade requirements. 

The influence of what is to come is al- 
ready felt, and delay in arriving at in- 
ternational understandings as soon as 
becomes possible will be a real deterrent 
to the kind of trade sought by Ameri- 
can business people. It can be accepted 
that our Government will be a determin- 
ing influence in the currency programs 
of the trading areas of the world, and 
all traders and students of commerce 
must achieve a greater knowledge of this 
subject than has heretofore been neces- 
sary. To us here, the problem of scarce 


‘dollars in the hands of foreigners is a 


real one. 

War trade agreements and preclusive 
buying—buying to prevent vital supplies 
from getting into the hands of our ene- 
mies—have very definite influences on 
trade during the war. In return for per- 
mission to obtain through the Allied 
blockade the essential supplies needed by 
their own people, the neutrals have been 
bound by these agreements to prohibit 
reexport to Germany of any of these 
supplies, and also to prohibit or reduce 
their exports to Germany of critical ma- 
terials which they produce. These oper- 
ations have been most important in the 
ferro-alloys, such as tungsten and 
chrome. However, they have also ex- 
tended to many other items which would 
not at first glance appear particularly 
important. 


Government Needs Paramount 


The various commodity programs have 
greatly changed the normal course of 
trade, and controls over private trade 
were early established and maintained in 
many groups. Increased needs for tan- 
talite; vegetable fats and oils for lubri- 
cants; cinchona bark, the source of natu- 
ral quinine; and quartz crystals, for use 
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in electronic equipment, necessitated 
government participation in procure- 
ment and distribution, including the 
services of transportation and handling. 
In some cases, our exports to the areas 
whence these items are procured flow 
through Government channels, to guar- 
antee that our supplies will be used in 
the task of extraction, processing, or pro- 
duction. Many traders who have long 
specialized in the _ less-well-developed 
trading areas of the world find them- 
selves entirely without their usual busi- 
ness connections during the time when 
these programs are vital to Government. 

Outright Government purchases, 
eliminating private channels, are re- 
sorted to when wartime needs are urgent 
or unpredictable; where prices abroad 
make private procurement impossible; 
where shipping and insurance rates are 
too*high; when it is necessary to operate 
on a submarginal production basis; 
where problems arising out of the libera- 
tion of enemy-controlled areas create 
situations which private trade cannot 
meet. There are other situations which 
also are cited as reasons for Government 
procurement outside of private channels. 


Exports of American Products 


Lend-Lease is a very definite influence 
on foreign trade. Military equipment 
for Lend-Lease is supplied by the War 
and Navy establishments, but foodstuffs, 
industrial materials, and other nonmili- 
tary goods are supplied by the Foreign 
Economic Administration with the aid 
of Treasury Procurement and the War 
Food Administration, while War Ship- 
ping Administration aids in arranging 
for transportation. Lend-Lease fills 
critical deficiencies in the production 
and equipment of our Allies. An obvi- 
ous effect, to the foreign trader, is that 
it has introduced to countries all over 
the world thousands of American prod- 
ucts, in tremendous variety. The trade- 
promotion aspects of that program can- 
not be ignored. 

Among additional influences of Gov- 
ernment on trade must be mentioned 
the Combined Civil Affairs Committee 
of the Combined Chiefs of Staff and the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. It is imperative 
that the liberated peoples be helped to 
the point where they have the strength 
to help themselves and become self- 
supporting members of the society of 
nations that will lay the groundwork for 
future peace. 


Export and Other Controls 


Perhaps the closest day-to-day con- 
tact with governmental influences which 
many foreign traders experience relates 
to export controls, the Proclaimed List 
of Certain Blocked Nationals, and pro- 
gramming of requirements. Beginning 
on July 2, 1940, with 40 commodities, the 
Government extended its export control 
to cover all commodities by December 22, 
1941, except exports to Canada. Within 
2 years, 2,500 commodities were under 
direct export control. Early “screen- 
ing” was largely for conservation of sup- 
plies essential to our immediate pre-war 
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economy. Later, when allocations by 
commodities and countries were estab- 
lished, to meet the needs of nations 
friendly to us, “screening” as to con- 
signee for blockade control became im- 
portant. The addition of compliance 
with maximum export prices established 
by the Office of Price Administration 
completed the trinity which added to 
the already onerous duties of the foreign 
trader. It nevertheless continued to be 
his job to participate in the program of 
caring for our friends, albeit under a 
rigid set of rules required by the exi- 
gencies of war. 

Not all of the results sought were 
readily obvious to the layman. Price 
control on exports from the United 
States to prevent inflation in foreign 
nonbelligerent areas requires some ex- 
planation to make apparent to business 
people that it helps to lessen the costs 
of United States procurement in the 
very areas wherein controls hampered 
inflation. 

All of us are well acquainted with the 
economic weapon used in warfare called 
blacklisting. Used in World War I for 
the first time, such lists of specified per- 
sons came into very early use in the 
present war to deal with firms which 
have been identified with the Axis effort 
to gain world domination. Many of 
these firms were controlled from Axis 
territories and have been utilized as in- 
struments of the Axis war machine. 

It has been determined by the United 
States Government and the British Gov- 
ernment that the continuation of the 
Proclaimed and Statutory lists will be 
necessary following the cessation of or- 
ganized resistance in Germany. Control 
over Axis subsidiaries will be necessary 
until adequate measures are taken to 
prevent the further utilization of these 
firms as instruments of Axis policy. 
Furthermore, continuance of the lists is 
necessary in order to maintain controls 
over foreign assets, which have been 
looted from their rightful owners by the 
Axis governments, until steps are taken 
to deprive the Axis of this stolen prop- 
erty. Other firms on the lists constitute 
foreign investments by Axis leaders in an 
effort to finance themselves and their 
cause following the surrender of Ger- 
many. The lists will also constitute a 
means of furthering the wartime eco- 
nomic strangulation of Japan. 

It is contemplated that the lists will be 
virtually or completely withdrawn during 
the transition period from war to peace- 
time conditions, with respect to those 
countries where adequate controls have 
been established and Axis spearhead 
firms have been eliminated. , 


Conduct of Foreign Trade 


Much is being said about the creation 
of an economic climate in which free en- 
terprise may operate. This world climate 
can only come into being and be main- 
tained through cooperative action among 
governments. Our government alone 
cannot resolve all questions of interna- 
tional obligations and opportunities. 
Other governments will make decisions 
which will affect our own course of ac- 
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tion. But the climate we seek in the 
world economy will undoubtedly be g 
partial, at least, reflection of the tem. 
perature of our own people as expresseq 
through our Government. 

The maintenance of high levels of em. 
ployment and productivity which are the 
salient features of the ideal economic ¢jj. 
mate, depend to a tremendous extent 
upon the skill with which governments 
achieve economic cooperation. Just as 
this country has set its sights to provide 
employment for about 60,000,000 persons 
in the post-war period, so are all other 
countries setting their goals in the hope 
of maintaining high levels in employment 
and productivity. Such a program wil] 
undoubtedly be fostered by most govern. 
ments which will continue to play their 
part in promoting the commerce of each 
country. It should be expected that cer- 
tain controls will continue into the peace. 
time period in order to assist in the ac- 
complishment of the economic goals 
sought by business and government in 
the post-war period. Each country 
will be compelled to take cognizance of 
the devices employed in all other coun- 
tries. In other words, only if the politj- 
cal organizations of the world are able 
to plan together on a basis that will re. 
flect benefits to other countries as wel] 
as their own, shall we be free from the 
harassments that would otherwise re- 
sult. 

We might consider at this point two 
methods of conducting foreign trade, 
selected arbitrarily for the purposes of 
this discussion. We have first, the out- 
right system of government monopoly as 
employed by the U.S.S. R. 

Perhaps the antithesis of this method, 
this philosophy, of trade, is that used in 
the United States under a system of free 
enterprise, in which business operates on 
an open competitive basis and with a 
minimum of governmental interference 
and restriction. 

Then again we have countries or po- 
litical divisions of the world which might 
be considered as coming between these 
extremes. For example, in one country 
a trader must be a national of the country 
in order to act as an agent for a foreign 
supplier. In another we have seen the 
development of a governmental buying 
and selling corporation and the increase 
in the importance of its place in the in- 
ternational trade and commerce. A 
third requires registration in order to 
become eligible to engage in trade. Some 
have points of view at variance with 
those of our citizens in terms of organ- 
izations of businessmen conducting in- 
ternational trade, conduct that might be 
subjected to legal interference by the 
antitrust authorities in the United 
States. 

It is plain, even from a cursory study 
of these various philosophies, that gov- 
ernment influences vary in accordance 
with the accepted methods employed in 
the conduct of foreign trade. It might be 
added that the need for foreign trade 
likewise varies in importance in the econ- 
omies of different countries, and the 
extent to which promotion and subsidi- 
zation of foreign trade is practiced is in 
direct ratio to that need. 

(Continued on p. 14) 
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China’s Tariff System— 


With Its Pre-War Problems of Currency Complexities and Surcharges 


RIOR TO 1928 China’s tariff rates on 

foreign trade were fixed by treaties 
with the Great Powers, as Japan's had 
been before 1910. Both were limited to 
a nearly nominal schedule, in the for- 
eigners’ interests rather than their own, 
and the rates permitted them were a 
modest concession to revenue rather 
than an admission of their right to pro- 
tection of their own produce against 
products from abroad. The tariff system 
which Japan was finally enabled to estab- 
lish in 1910 was, however, avowedly de- 
signed to give protection to domestic in- 
dustries, while in China the production 
of revenue has been and still remains the 
paramount aim. 

Of outstanding importance, moreover, 
has been the fact that throughout the 
greater part of its 100-year relationships 
with other powers, China’s ability to ob- 
tain foreign loans derived in major part 
from the security afforded by its customs 
revenues. The Chinese Maritime Cus- 
toms Service, foreign-directed and com- 
posed in the higher ranks almost entirely 
of foreign personnel, was established for 
almost the sole purpose of collecting cus- 
toms funds and distributing them to 
meet the obligations China had incurred. 
Only since 1937 have war conditions 
mod'fied the influence of its customs rev- 
enues on the country’s credit position. 


Nanking Treaty Tariff 


China’s first employment of a modern 
tariff system dates back to the so-called 
Opium War of 1840-42, as a result of 
which Great Britain obtained cession of 
the island of Hong Kong and compelled 
the opening of five Chinese ports— 
Shanghai, Ningpo, Foochow, Amoy and 
Canton—to foreigners’ residence and 
foreign trade. Western merchants trad- 
ing with China had never before enjoyed 
any right of residence anywhere in the 
country, and did not come into contact 
with its tariffs at all. Taxes on foreign 
trade, whether incoming or outgoing, 
were paid by the Chinese cohong mer- 
chants at Canton who held a monopoly 
of trade rights with foreigners. 

The Treaty of Nanking, signed August 
29, 1842, ended the Opium War and abol- 
ished the cohong’s monopoly, and at- 
tached to the treaty were rates of duty 
to be paid on foreign trade with China, 
as well as general regulations for the 
conduct specifically of British trade. 
Other treaties (1844) with the United 
States and with France provided similar 
rates of duty for trade with those coun- 
tries also, and thus established by im- 
Plication at least the ‘“most-favored- 
nation” treatment which ever thereafter 


By Cuarves N. HENNING, Far Eastern 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 


became a salient feature of all treaties 
between China and the Powers. 

Basic tariff rates on imports and ex- 
ports—which in the case of imports 
continued with little change until the 
turn of the twentieth century, and in 
the case of exports until 1931—were es- 
tablished by the treaties of 1858 with 
Great Britain, the United States, Russia, 
and France. Each of these treaties car- 
ried within its provisions the most- 
favored-nation clause and established 
China’s customs tariffs upon a specific 
duty designed to provide for all com- 
modities an ad valorem duty of about 
5 percent. 

In the view of the Powers, which ex- 
pected to derive great profits from their 
trade with China—provided too great 
a Share did not accrue to the Chinese 
Government—these were liberal terms, 
and should have produced for China a 
satisfying revenue. But considering 
how inadequate such a tariff schedule as 
5 percent must appear when compared 
with the tariff schedules of certain other 
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countries, it was little wonder that the 
Chinese at times felt imposed upon; and 
from time to time made endeavors to 
obtain tariff autonomy, not so much 
perhaps for the additional revenue 
promised, as in the interests of prestige, 
or “face,” a thing ever dear to the Chi- 
nese heart. 

They did not obtain their tariff auton- 
omy until 1928, the -tariff problems en- 
countered in the meantime by the treaty 
provisions being numerous and intri- 
cate, but little concerned with protective 
measures for China’s potentially com- 
petitive industries.. The difficulties 
arose mostly from the independence of 
provincial governors, or warlords, who 
had minds of their own with reference to 
the raising of revenues in areas under 
their control. Particularly vexatious 
were the illicit and varied types of con- 
sumption and transit duties that were 
cffered as substitutes for that anathema 
of the old treaty-makers, likin. Prac- 
tically every treaty between China and 
the Western powers from 1858 on car- 
ried with it some obligation to abolish 


‘A comprehensive account of the period is 
to be found in Stanley F. Wright’s “China’s 
Struggle for Tariff Autonomy, 1843-1938," 
Shanghai, 1938. 


Courtesy Charles K. Moser 


Threshing floor of a North China farm which provides beans and millet, the farmers’ staple 
foods. 
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Courtesy Charles K. Moser 


A foreign business house on the bund or river front at Hankow. Often referred to as ‘the 
Chicago” of China, Hankow is 600 miles up the Yangtze River from the sea and has always 
been the chief port for foreign trade in China's interior. 


likin; but not even the great triumph of 
tariff autonomy has succeeded yet in 
abolishing surtaxes and transit dues 
altogether. 


The Nuisance Burden of Likin 


Likin was a system of octroi or internal 
taxes established by the Manchu Dynasty 
in 1852 to help cope with the expenses of 
the T’ai Ping Rebellion. It was intro- 
duced into Shantung and Kiangsu Prov- 
inces at first, these being the leaders in 
trade and consequently in the production 
of revenue from taxing trade, but it 
spread later to all the provinces along 
the China coast and eventually over the 
whole empire, as China then was. The 
word is composed of two Chinese charac- 
ters, li, a thousandth, and chin, a tax, 
and thus means theoretically an ad 
valorem tax of one-tenth of 1 percent at 
each likin barrier. 

At first the number of barriers was 
comparatively small and the tax collec- 
tions insignificant, the principal ground 
of objection to them being the nuisance 
inherent in the delays they caused. Pro- 
vincial authorities everywhere, however, 
soon realized their potential value as a 
revenue source, and tax barriers not only 
multiplied but the rate at each barrier 
multiplied also, until in many cases the 
sum of the likin totaled a considerable 
proportion of the value of the goods, 
sometimes to as much as 20 percent or 
more. Likin became a serious obstruc- 
tion to the growth of foreign trade, and 
the traders made every effort to get it 
abolished. 

Long before the birth of likin, however, 
traders in foreign goods had endeavored 
to get rid of burdensome and irregularly 


imposed “transit dues,” on produce mov- 
ing into the interior by implementing an 
exemption, or transit, pass. The Treaty 
of Nanking stipulated that 

* * * when British merchandise shall 
have once paid at any of the said ports the 
regulated customs and dues, agreeable to the 
Tariff to be hereafter fixed, such merchandise 
may be conveyed by Chinese merchants to 
any province or city in the interior of the 
Empire of China, on paying a further amount 
as Transit duties, which shall not exceed — 
percent on the Tariff value of such goods. 


This treaty which was the beginning 
of modern foreign intercourse with the 
Chinese thus took notice of, but did not 
settle, the question of transit duties. 
Nor did the Declaration signed later at 
Hong Kong—June 26, 1843—which pro- 
vided that 

* * * the further amount of duty to be 
so levied on British merchandise, as Transit 
duty, shall not exceed the present rates, 
which are upon a moderate scale. 


There does not appear actually to 
have been at the time any definite or 
standard scale of transit duties, but it 
is most probable that they were not ex- 
cessive. It was with the introduction 
of likin that they became a burden to 
development of China’s foreign as well 
as domestic trade, and a continuing sub- 
ject for negotiation in the treaties. So 
long as likin, irregular transit taxes, and 
other illicit dues were imposed on goods 
coming into the country, or going out 
through foreign hands, not even the se- 
curity feature of the Chinese Maritime 
Customs. under foreign administration 
could promise the Chinese a hope of tar- 
iff autonomy. 

The treaty of 1858 with Great Britain, 
to the terms of which all other nations 
were entitled through operation of the 
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most-favored-nation doctrine, provideg 
that goods destined for the interior of 
China might be exempted from transit 
dues upon payment of an additional im. 
port duty equal to one-half the regular 
ad valorem 5 percent, or 7/2 percent jn 
all. The Chinese Government on its 
part promised faithfully to endeavor to 
abolish likin and all other collections of 
taxes on the goods which had paid this 
72 percent at the ports of entry or of 
origin, respectively. Forty-odd years 
later the Mackay treaty with Great 
Britain (1902) and the treaty with the 
United States (1903) still continued to 
affirm that 

The Chinese Government undertakes that 
all barriers of whatsoever kind, collecting 
likin or such like dues or duties, shall be 
permanently abolished on all roads, railways, 
and waterways in the eighteen provinces of 
China and the Three Eastern Provinces? 


But the transit pass system thus es- 
tablished by treaty was ever honored 
more in the breach than in the promise. 
It was at all times manifestly difficult 
for the then Imoerial Chinese Goy- 
ernment to make transit passes effective 
where provincial authorities were hun. 
gry to collect revenue of their own, and 
there were many reasons why the Im- 
perial Government was itself not par- 
ticularly eager to sustain its promises 
with performance, one of them being 
the fact that even with the payment of 
irregular tolls China’s total revenue 
from incoming foreign goods was in- 
equitably small when compared with the 
revenues some of the complaining coun- 
tries collected on foreign imports. 

The establishment of the Republic in 
1911 brought little or no change in likin 
practice. There were too many ways 
of side-stepping the treaty regulations, 
In lieu of likin and/or transit dues in 
excess of the 742 percent taxes already 
paid, a “destination” tax which averaged 
about 2 percent ad valorem was almost 
universally imposed upon foreign goods 
at the point of their arrival in up- 
country markets. There was also a 
“consumption” tax in many provinces; 
a “defense” tax: a “school” tax, and a 
legion of other petty exactions disguised 
under the general term of philanthropic 
“contributions,” all harassing and often 
menacing in their effect upon trade with 
the foreigner. 

The Washington Conference of 1922 
which had as one object “a solution of 
Pacific and Far Eastern problems of 
unquestioned importance,’ embodied 
fundamental provisions with respect to 
China’s tariffs and the yearning of Chi- 
nese officialdom for tariff autonomy. 
First, an immediate revision of the tariff 
was to be undertaken with the aim of 
reestablishing an “effective” ad valorem 
5 percent (collections had fallen con- 
siderably below the figure in that era of 
high prices) ; second, a special conference 
was to meet in China to 
prepare the way for the speedy abolition of 
likin, and for the fulfillment of the other 
conditions laid down in article VIII of the 
Treaty of September 5, 1902, between Great 
Britain and China; in articles IV and V of the 


2The area called by foreigners “Man- 
churia” is termed by the Chinese simply 
“The Three Eastern Provinces.” 
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ctober 8, 1903, between the United 
Fareed ao China; and in article I of the 
supplementary Treaty of October 8, 1903, 
petween Japan and China with a view to 
levying the surtaxes provided for in those 


articles. 


Tariff Autonomy 


In accordance with provisions of the 
Nine Power Treaty of 1922, such a special 
conference on the Chinese Customs 
Tariff was convened in 1926, and pre- 
sumption was raised by the discussions 
that China should gain tariff autonomy 
by the beginning of 1929, provided the 
abolition of likin had been consummated 
py that date. The conclusions of this 
conference did not, however, have bind- 
ing force, and with the achievement of 
at least nominal unification of China by 
victories of the Kuomintang’s new army 
under the leadership of Chiang Kai-shek, 
that country in 1928 negotiated treaties 
regulating its tariffs. 

First of these was the Soong-Mac- 
Murray Agreement of July 25, 1928, be- 
tween the United States and China, 
which provided for the application of 
“the principle of complete national tariff 
autonomy.” Similar agreements with 
the other powers, except Japan, followed 
before the end of the year. The treaty 
with the United States did not make any 
special stipulation with regard to likin, 
but incorporation of the most-favored- 
nation clause reserved for American 
trade any benefits accruing from provi- 
sions made by other powers. With the 
conclusion of the other agreements, 
China in 1928 achieved tariff autonomy, 
and its first autonomous tariff went into 
effect February 1, 1929. 


General Level of Duties 


Rates in this 1928 tariff, in which du- 
ties were still for the most part spe- 
cific, ranged from about 72 percent to 
about 2742 percent ad valorem when 
prices at that time are taken into ac- 
count. Tariff agreement with Japan was 
not reached until May 6, 1930, and under 
the terms of this agreement duty rates 
on a number of commodities, notably 
certain classes of cotton textiles, were, 
for a period of 3 years, to be unchanged 
or increased only slightly. Hence the 
tariff revision of 1930 (effective January 
1, 1931) involved only small increases on 
these products; but upon the expiration 
of this agreement, a new revised tariff 
was promulgated in 1933 which had the 
effect of depriving many Japanese goods 
of advantages enjoyed under the 1931 
tariff. Another tariff—the last general 
revision to date—was promulgated in 
1934, and although some of the changes 
may have afforded slight protection to 
certain domestic industries, the chief aim 
seems still to have been that of obtain- 
ing increased revenue. 

In China’s tariff system the ad va- 
lorem rates actually paid on the cost 
value of imports invoiced in foreign cur- 
rencies has not been readily apparent, 
even when ad valorem rates appeared 
in the tariff schedule—as was the case 
with more and more commodities in the 
tariff revisions after 1928. This is be- 
cause imports are valued, and the duties 
expressed, in customs gold units, a spe- 
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cial currency for tariff purposes, which, 
formerly, involved determination of gold 
unit values at variable exchange rates, 
as described in the footnote.2 Where 
duties are specific, this complication is 
added to the necessary comparison of 
the duty with the value of the goods 
to determine the ad valorem rate. 

Approximate average effective tariff 
rates may be roughly determined by com- 
parison of the revenue obtained with the 
value of net imports. Such a method of 
calculation indicates that the effective 
rates were slightly less than 5 percent 
for some years prior to 1928, but that 
they increased thereafter to over 10 per- 
cent in 1930, nearly 15 percent in 1931, 
and nearly 20 percent in 1933. In 1936, 
the last year before the outbreak of the 
Sino-Japanese war, they were over 25 
percent.* 

Prior to 1930, when the several silver 
taels were the standard unit of value for 
banking and commercial operations in 
their respective localities or for special 
purposes (Shanghai tael, Tientsin tael, 
Kuping tael, etc.) all goods imported and 
exported were valued in Haikwan taels, a 
purely book currency of silver used only 
for customs purposes. Every principal 
market town or area in China had its own 
tael and they varied considerably in fine- 
ness of content, or exchange value. 
Theoretically the tael, or liang, was a 
measure of weight equivalent to about 
143 ounces avoirdupois, and the Haikwan 


* Duties may be paid either in customs gold 
unit notes, or in equivalent amounts of Chi- 
nese standard dollars. Values of the customs 
gold unit in currencies of countries on the 
gold standard were fixed from 1930 until de- 
preciation of those currencies in 1931-33 and 
thereafter; and since 1942 the customs gold 
unit has been officially equivalent in value to 
the United States dollar. 
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(Maritime Customs) tael was so fixed by 
the treaty with Great Britain of 1858.’ 

But while there were, according to one 
authority no fewer than 170 different 
taels, varying in weight and fineness, 
there was no coin representing a tael in 
circulation in China. The silver used 
was in the form of dollars—Hong Kong 
dollar, Shanghai dollar, Tientsin dollar, 
and, after the establishment of the Re- 
public, the yuan, or Peking dollar, with 
their subsidiary coins—and just as when 
in Britain one buys a guinea’s worth of 
goods he actually pays 21 shillings, so 
in China when one was called upon to 
pay a tael, he actually paid the tael’s 
worth in dollars and their subsidiary 
coins. Bullion silver bought in the mar- 
ket, however, was melted into “shoes,” 
(so-called because of their resemblance 
to the wrapped “lily feet” of the Chinese 
women) usually of the value of about 50 
taels, each marked to indicate its degree 
of fineness. 

Given the importance of the customs 
revenue as security for China’s foreign 
loans, decline in the value of silver led, 
as might be expected, to the devising of 
means of maintaining the amount of 
customs revenue collected, even though 
silver and the Chinese dollar might de- 


‘This method does not take account of 
prohibitive duties, but since China’s tariff 
wall has not been a highly protective one, this 
is not believed to be important. In Japan, 
the ratio of duties collected to the value of 
dutiable imports in 1936 was only 20 percent, 
although high rates of 30 to 50 percent ad 
valorem (and 100 percent on “luxuries”) were 
levied on many commodities. 

'The treaty defined the picul as 133% 
pounds avoirdupois. In Chinese weights and 
measures the picul is the equivalent of 100 
catties, and the catty of 16 liang; therefore 
the Haikwan tael was supposed to be 114 
ounces avoirdupois, or 583.3 grains of silver, 
1,000 fine. 
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A Chinese junk under full sail. Some of the larger junks trade all up and down the China 
coast, a few carrying Chinese produce as far as Singapore. 
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preciate in value. Consequently, as of 
February 1, 1930, there was introduced 
the customs gold unit, defined as 60.1866 
centigrams of pure gold, and since that 
time imports have been valued, and du-: 
ties assessed, in these units. Exports 
continued to be valued in Haikwan taels 
until March 10, 1933, the date when coin- 
age of local silver dollars,i. e., Shanghai, 
Tientsin, etc., all commonly called ‘“‘“Mex.” 
dollars in China, was abandoned for gen- 
eral coinage of the new yuan or stand- 
ard national dollar. Since then exports 
have been valued, and export duties as- 
sessed, in the new yuan, or Chinese na- 
tional dollar. 


Customs Gold Units 


Valuation of goods and assessment of 
duties in a gold unit after 1930 prevented 
decline of customs collections due to de- 
preciation of silver, at least as long as the 
rates used for converting the various cur- 
rencies to customs gold units were free 
rates. The complications which arose 
after 1937, when free rates were no longer 
taken, are explained below. But it is 
significant that prior to that time the 
customs gold unit operated to increase 
duties payable in yuan whenever the 
yuan depreciated in terms of other cur- 
rencies—and, in fact, whenever it depre- 
ciated in terms of gold, regardless of its 
exchange value in relation to other 
currencies. 

An increase in customs revenue in 
terms of yuan was necessary when the 
yuan depreciated relative to other cur- 
rencies because China had to meet from 
its customs revenue payments of interest 
and amortization of loans in the other 
currencies which, in 1930, were on a gold 
basis. In 1937, of China’s external 
loans—i. e., those payable in foreign cur- 
rencies—which were under charge of the 





Chinese steamers ply the Pearl River in peacetimes between the British port of Hong Kong 
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Ministry of Finance, nearly three-fourths 
were secured on customs revenue. Full 
payments due on these loans continued 
to be met until Japanese detention of 
customs revenues after 1937 made this 
impossible. Payments on other major 
loans, secured on the Salt Gabelle, were 
likewise suSpended as a result of Japa- 
nese interference with, and detention of, 
revenues obtained from this tax in areas 
of Occupied China. 


Measuring Ad Valorem Duties 


Ad valorem equivalents of specific du- 
ties in the Chinese tariff are not apparent 
from the listed rates, and specific duties 
may, upon calculation of the ad valorem 
equivalents, prove unexpectedly high or, 
conversely, comparatively low. For 
example, the duty on kerosene was listed 
in the 1934 tariff as 0.18 customs gold 
units per gallon. On the c. i. f. value of 
imports invoiced in United States dollars, 
at prices of kerosene prevailing at that 
time, this represented, together with sur- 
taxes, a duty of around 175 percent ad 
valorem. Even on wholesale prices in 
Shanghai (minus duty) it represented a 
rate of nearly 100 percent. The duty on 
raw cotton was listed as 5 customs gold 
units per quintal (220.46 pounds). In 
December 1934, American cotton was 
quoted in Shanghai, wholesale, at 
CN$66.30 per picul (13343 pounds); the 
duty therefore amounted to approxi- 
mately CN$6 per picul, or about 10 per- 
cent of the wholesale price (minus duty). 

Unlike United States practice, in which 
dutiable value for assessment of ad va- 
lorem duties is the wholesale market 
value of the goods in the country of origin 
(plus cost of packing and other charges 
to make the goods ready for shipment to 
the United States), dutiable value both 
in Japan and in China for the assess- 
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(Victoria) and South China’s great trade center of Canton. 
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ment of ad valorem rates is determineg 
on the basis of the wholesale market 
value of the goods at the port of importa. 
tion. In China this wholesale markt 
value is taken to be higher than the duty. 
paying value by the amount of the duty 
plus 7 percent of the dutiable value, to 
allow for average local commissions 
When the wholesale market value can. 
not readily be ascertained by the Cys. 
toms, the dutiable value is obtained by 
adding 5 percent to the c. i. f, price 
It is therefore more in accord with Chj- 
nese practice to compare specific duties 
with the wholesale prices in Chinese cities 
(minus duty) to determine the ad ya- 
lorem rates being charged. It may be 
noted that the rates are higher when 
c. i. f. prices are used for comparison 
and that ad valcrem rates listed in the 
Chinese tariff represent a higher rate 
upon a given cost value of goods than 
would the same rates in the United 
States tariff. 


Chinese Maritime Customs 


One of the most interesting aspects of 
China’s tariff system is the functioning 
of the Chinese Maritime Customs un- 
der successive British Inspector-Gen- 
erals for nearly 90 years from the time 
of its inception in 1854. The first of 
these officials was one of three inspectors 
appointed in the Shanghai Customhouse 
when it was opened July 12, 1854. Of the 
three—British, American, and French, 
respectively—only Mr. T. F. Wade, the 
British appointee, spoke Chinese, and 
direction of the customhouse naturally 
devolved upon him. 

By far the most influential of the Brit- 
ish Inspector-Generals was Sir Robert 
Hart, universally acknowledged in the 
Far East as one of the really great men 
Europe has contributed to its progress 
toward Western civilization. He served 
with great distinction for almost 50 
years, from 1863 until his death in 1911, 
and under him the service was reorgan- 
ized and the principal customs offices re- 
moved to Peking. The personal esteem 
in which the Chinese held him enabled 
Sir Robert to obtain from the Chinese 
Government the concession that so long 
as Britain ranked first in China’s trade 
the Inspector-General of Customs would 
remain British. 

The last British Inspector-General, Sir 
Frederick Maze, was appointed in 1929, 
and served until his retirement in 1943. 
Although first indications suggested that 
China would then appoint a Chinese as 
head of its Customs service, it again 
chose a foreigner. Mr. L. K. Little, an 
American, was made Acting Inspector- 
General in 1943 and Inspector-General 





in 1944. 
Primary reasons for the installation of 


the Customs service under a fore’gnhead | 


were to provide the Manchu Emperor 
with the 5 percent ad valorem revenue 
on imports and exports, and to preserve 
a portion of the funds collected as se- 
curity for loans which China obtained 
abroad. Although Britain’s rank as first 
in China’s trade, and hence the basis 
for the Inspector-General being British, 
was lost to both the United States and 
Japan prior to the war, the time neve! 
seemed ripe for selection of a man of 
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another nationality, no doubt partially 
pecause a precedent of rotation might 
have sometimes placed someone nation- 
ally undesirable next in line. 

For all of this period except the last 6 
years, a British banking institution—the 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration—served as custodian of cus- 
toms funds. After the outbreak of war 
with Japan in July 1937, the Inspector- 
General of Customs which had been 
in Shanghai since 1932 was removed to 
Chungking, to continue its functions in 
Free China.’ Subsequently, in Japanese- 
occupied areas all customs revenue col- 
lected at Tientsin after October 1937, at 
Shanghai after May 1938, and at other 
Treaty Ports after their occupation, were 
deposited at branches of the Yokohama 
Specie Bank. This was agreed to by 
Great Britain in May 1938, but it was 
stipulated that Japan should remit to 
the Inspector-General of Customs mon- 
ies to meet the servicing of foreign loans 
secured on the customs revenue, a stipu- 
lation which was never honored. The 
Chinese Government, however, author- 
ized the Inspector-General of Customs to 
overdraw at the Central Bank of China 
to meet payments due during 1938. 

Trade returns continued to be pub- 
lished at Shanghai by the statistical de- 
partment of the Maritime Customs, not- 
withstanding the confused situation. 
Although they purported to represent all 
of China’s trade through the treaty 
ports,” including those under Chinese 
control as well as those occupied by the 
Japanese, it must be emphasized that 
these returns after 1937 do not accurately 
picture the trade. Smuggling always has 
been a serious problem to the officials of 
the Chinese Customs. Japanese trans- 
ports, moreover, under military authority 
and indifferent to civil jurisdictions, 
landed—particularly during the closure 
of Chinese ports—large quantities of 
commercial goods, and took on cargoes of 
local products, in addition to military 
stores, which of course were not included 
in the statistics. 


Further Valuation Problems 


Formulas for calculation of the value 
of the customs gold unit for import valu- 
ation purposes in 1939-40 differed in 
North China ports from the formulas 
used in Shanghai, and from those in use 
in Free China. They also differed for 
imports invoiced in various foreign cur- 


*A Japanese Inspector-General was in- 
stalled in the Japanese-occupied area, and 
the Japanese-controlled puppet government 
at Nanking established its own tariff. This 
tariff and its revisions are not discussed 
herein, for it is assumed that it will be elim- 
inated with the return of those areas to 
Chinese control. 

‘Except a negligible quantity carried by 
vessels of Chinese type (known to foreigners 
as junks) not registered with the Chinese 
Maritime Customs. These vessels are impor- 
tant in coastwise and internal commerce, but 
carry only a negligible fraction of China’s 
foreign trade. 

It should be noted that after June 1932, the 
Chinese Maritime Customs statistics did*not 
include the trade of the Manchurian ports, 
because of Japan’s establishment early that 
year of the puppet state of “Manchukuo,” and 
the subsequent seizure of the customhouses 
in Manchurian ports. 
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Chinese General Chamber of Commerce at Nantungchow. Note the interesting intermingling 


of the old and the new China in this picture. 


rencies; nor did the gold unit always have 
the same value for duty-paying purposes 
as it had for valuation of the goods. In 
North China, for valuation of a shipment 
of goods invoiced in United States dol- 
lars, conversion was first made from dol- 
lars into yuan at spot rates (which in the 
summer of 1940 approximated a value of 
54% U. S. cents=1 yuan). Then the 
Chinese National yuan, or fapi, was as- 
sumed to be at par with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank yuan (fiat currency intro- 
duced by the Japanese, in which duties 
were payable), and these yuan values 
were converted to customs gold units at 
the official ratio of 2,707 yuan to one gold 
unit.” Thus at Tientsin in 1940 the 
equivalent of the customs gold unit was 
about 15 cents United States currency, 
whereas at Shanghai it was slightly more 
than US$0.67.° 

Because, however, the same value of 
2.707 yuan per gold unit was used for 
duty-paying purposes, Tientsin rates 
were fully effective on United States and 
most other imports. In fact, when the 
National yuan, or fapi, depreciated so 
that it was less than at par with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank yuan, rates were more 
than fully effective, for more fapi were re- 
quired to purchase Federal Reserve Bank 
yuan, in which the duties were collected. 


8’ This ratio was established on the basis of 
the official conversion rate of 1444 pence to 
the yuan, and the London price of gold of 168 
shillings per fine ounce. 

®Since 1932 all statistics of China’s trade 
had been compiled at Shanghai, and the con- 
version rate for customs gold units to United 
States dollars quoted therein is that used 
at Shanghai (in 1940, US$0.67725). Conver- 
sion of Chinese import statistics into United 
States dollars, therefore, gives a very inac- 
curate picture of the actual trade in 1939-40, 
especially for North China ports, even for 
recorded trade, and taking no account of the 
large volume of unrecorded trade previously 
mentioned. 


But for imports invoiced in yen, the pic- 
ture was quite different; instead of using 
free rates for conversion of yen into yuan, 
it was assumed that the yen was at par 
with the yuan. Actually, with the prices 
which prevailed in North China, goods 
valued at 100 yen could be sold at several 
times that figure. Hence for imports 
from Japan the rates were only nomi- 
nally effective. 

Methods used by the Japanese in North 
China, as already described, differed sub- 
stantially from those used in Chinese- 
controlled areas. In the latter, for valu- 
ation of imports invoiced in dollars, the 
customs gold unit was first converted to 
sterling on the basis of the London price 
of gold, and the fixed, theoretical gold 
content of the customs gold unit. Con- 
version was then made to United States 
currency on the basis of spot rates be- 
tween sterling and dollars. This made 
the customs gold unit the equivalent, for 
valuation purposes, of about 60 cents in 
1940. For duty-paying purposes, the cus- 
toms gold unit was considered the equiv- 
alent of 2,707 yuan, as in North China; 
but the exchange value of the customs 
gold unit for valuation of goods being so 
much higher in the Chinese-controlled 
areas and the value of the yuan being 
somewhat less, “effective” tariff rates 
were substantially lower. 

The value of a shipment of goods in- 
voiced in United States currency at $100, 
for example, would vary from perhaps 
150 to 200 customs gold units, depending 
upon the value of the dollar in terms of 
sterling. The duty, in customs gold 
units, therefore, varied from 15 to 20 
customs gold units (assuming a duty rate 
of 10 percent ad valorem). The Chi- 
nese importer would pay this in yuan, 
paying CN$40 to CN$54, since the cus- 
toms gold unit was fixed at 2.707 yuan. 

(Continued on p. 44) 
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Top Management Looks at 
Latin American Advertising 


ARLY IN 1942 the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
initiated a program unique in interna- 
tional relations. It recognized that one 
practical means of contributing to free- 
dom of the press is widely diversified ad- 
vertising which provides an independ- 
ent source of income that sustains, but 
cannot control, the publication of news 
and editorial expression. 

The program undertook to persuade 
United State business engaged in trade 
with Latin American countries to main- 
tain its advertising at a time when ordi- 
nary commercial caution might have jus- 
tified withdrawal. Already the trend 
away from Latin American Advertising 
had set in. 

The collaboration requested by the co- 
ordinator was voluntary. Its primary 
purpose was to help by normal means a 
press threatened with serious loss from 
the curtailment of advertising. A sec- 
ondary purpose was to have business it- 
self tell the story of the war effort on 
behalf of the United Nations in associa- 
tion with familiar trade names and 
products. 


Maintaining Schedules 


Maintenance of such advertising 
schedules had ample warrant commer- 
cially, since it provided a means of pre- 
serving good will for trade names and 
dealer relationships until normal busi- 
ness might be resumed. Nevertheless, 
it is most significant that management, 
in responding to the plea of the Coordi- 
nator, was largely influenced by patriotic 
motives. 

Some important advertisers temporar- 
ily abandoned the market. Some smaller 
ones could not afford to continue. But 
in general the response was immediate 
and highly successful for the purpose. 
All those who have been contributing by 
maintaining schedules and donating 
time and space have good reason now to 
feel they have helped in the progress of 
the war. 

From time to time estimates have been 
made to show how withdrawals of ad- 
vertising expenditures were checked in 
the last quarter of 1942 and how they 
then began to increase until the estimate 
for 1944 reached approximately $16,- 
000 000 from the critical low of about 
$8,000,000 2 years earlier. 

Appropriations are continuing to 
mount. If normal trade conditions could 
be restored and no limitations imposed 
on newsprint, which have brought about 
@ general reduction of available space, 
the increase in advertising might be 
spectacular, since Latin American coun- 
tries constitute a market where the dev- 
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astation of war has not lowered stand- 
ards of living. On the contrary, stand- 
ards of living are rising to new levels. 

Not only have the leading publications 
of Latin American countries survived 
the initial economic crisis, but, with rare 
exceptions, they have been vigorous and 
steadfast in devotion to the cause of the 
United Nations. The solidarity of the 
Western Hemisphere in opposing the 
Axis powers at a time when they were 
an imminent and dangerous threat has 
proved to be a major strategic reverse to 
Axis aims. 

Many United States advertisers carried 
to our neighbors the story of the war in 
such a way as to create confidence in 
ultimate victory. This is an accomplish- 
ment that cannot be measured statis- 
tically, but it should never be under- 
estimated. Its effect has been indicated 
by much open. editorial comment 
throughout Latin America, in magazines 
and newspapers. The following is quoted 
as typical: 

There have been few instances—perhaps 
none previous to this—when such unselfish 
propaganda, so free of ulterior motives, has 
been employed. This is the Good-Neighbor 
Policy—the mutual understanding of coun- 
tries that aspire to the sincere union on this 
Continent of free, just, and respected men. 


Interest of Top Management 


Because of the emergency we faced 
in the beginning, our basic policy was to 
arouse the interest of top management. 
Export managers and advertising agen- 
cies needed no selling on a subject that 
was already close to their hearts and 
about which we could tell them little. 
Since, however, company policy is often 
determined by a top management pri- 
marily interested in the domestic mar- 
ket and rather indifferent to the export 
field, we believed it most important that 
Latin America be included in the formu- 
lation of major policies. We have at- 
tained considerable success in this 
respect. 

During the last year it has been par- 
ticularly noted that top management 
is rapidly coming to a new understand- 
ing and appreciation of foreign trade, 
especially with Latin American coun- 
tries. 

Taking from our list the first 14 ex- 
port advertisers whose individual do- 
mestic budgets are over $200,000 (and 
whose aggregate advertising expendi- 


tures, domestic and foreign, total over 
$31,000,000) we have noted the follow. 
ing statements by men who govern the 
policies of their companies, among them 
seven presidents, six vice-presidents, two 
advertising-sales managers. Deletions 
apply only to personal references, 


...Wwe have spent a great deal of time 
planning ways and means of helping out the 
good work .. . and we have incorporated 
‘inter-American’ ideas in our advertising, 
both radio and press...” 

.you can count on us for continued 
support . 

. we ‘have tied in our own advertising 
to the general solidarity theme .. .” 

. to assure you of our undiminished 
interest . 

hope that our efforts will be some con- 
tribution to the success...” 

. we have felt the program to be a valu- 
able ee 

. it is our hope and fixed determination 
to make every reasonable use of our facilities 
of manpower and business connections . 
for the purpose of contributing to a perma- 
nent inter-American program of good will 
and good neighborship.” 

“.., the inter-American program should be 
permanent and ever-growing...” 

“...Wwe wish to continue our coopera- 
tion . . . as it has to do with the friendly 
republics to the south of us.’ 

.on our recent trip we were very much 
impressed . 

_in our own interest as well as from 
the point of national policy . . . we are glad 
to do our bit.” 

.continued advertising efforts in the 
Latin American countries are heartily en- 
dorsed.” 

“.., the excellent job... in the interest 
of bettering inter-American relationships.” 

“We heartily approve .. . cultivating good 
will for American houses in South America.” 


These expressions are typical of liter- 
ally hundreds of similar opinions that are 
not statistical material. They are more 
significant than statistics in that they 
show a new spirit and determination in 
the formulation of company policy. The 
companies whose high executives we have 
quoted represent the following indus- 
tries: Tire and rubber; agricultual ma- 
chinery; beverage; electrical equipment 
and appliances; battery; radio; pharma- 
ceutical; food. 

We cannot in a short report extend this 
list. Hence many of the companies most 
actively participating in the program are 
not quoted. Among the more notable are 
representatives of such industries 4s 
petroleum, chemical, steel, aluminum, 
shipping, photography, aviation, auto- 
motive. Special attention is rated by 
the motion-picture industry. 

During 1944 wider recognition of the 
resources, energy, and importance of the 
other American republics came out of 
the vigorous stand they took in alining 
themselves among the Allied Nations. 
Their great contributions to the war 
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effort in the practical form of essential 
war materials, in fighting ships and com- 
pat troops, and generally in prompt col- 
Jaboration against the enemy gave new 
significance to the reality of the good- 
neighbor policy. During this year, how- 
ever, there was formed a premature be- 
lief in the early termination of the war 
and a full resumption of normal trade. 


The Field of Foreign Trade 


As a result, the purely commercial 
aspects of Latin American countries have 
excited the interest of many newcomers 
to the field of foreign trade. Competitive 
factors again came to the fore in the 
considerations of established companies. 
Demands for market information and 
technical aid multiplied rapidly. The 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, of the Department of Commerce, 
resumed many of the important services 
that had been curtailed for security rea- 
sons, and these have proved of great aid 
in planning the resumption and expan- 
sion of trade. At the same time, many 
new private enterprises have come into 
being: New publications, catalogs, infor- 
mation services, advertising agencies, 
and new branches of _ established 
agencies. 

Since the Advertising Section of the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs was set 
up to meet immediate wartime emer- 
gencies we did not undertake elaborate 
commercial research. General informa- 
tion of this sort was already available 
through the Department of Commerce 
and other Government agencies, readily 
accessible through their field offices. In 
addition, we received the active collab- 
oration of private export associations 
and trade publications whose rich expe- 
rience and information contributed ma- 
terially in meeting the demand. Among 
these are the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, National Foreign Trade 
Council, War Advertising Council, Asso- 
ciation of International Publishers Rep- 
resentatives, AsSociation of Export Ad- 
vertising Agencies, Machinery Metals 
Export Club, and many trade associa- 
tions and local chambers throughout the 
country. 

This year has made clear that interest 
in Latin American countries is no longer 
confined to the traditional centers of 
international trade. To these have been 
added extraordinary developments on 
the Pacific Coast, in the Gulf cities, the 
Mississippi Valley, the Midwest and New 
England. One of the most effective ex- 
hibitions of Latin American advertising 
was put on during last November, by the 
Associated Printers & Lithographers of 
St.Louis, Mo. Similar exhibits and trade 
Clinics have become important features 
on the programs of commercial organiza- 
tions and Inter-American Centers from 
Boston to Los Angeles. 


Latin American Markets 


One indication of the rising interest in 
Latin American markets has been the 
demand for copies of the Latin Ameri- 
can Media Cost Plan which was produced 
for this Office by a committee of the War 
Advertising Council consisting of mem- 
bers of The Association of Export Adver- 
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tising Agencies and other contributing 
advertising agencies. This plan, which 
was not intended to be definitive, pro- 
vides a quick means for roughly esti- 
mating the cost of an advertising cam- 
paign in Latin American publications. 
The original lot was exhausted by re- 
quests from all over the country. New 
copies are now available; and approxi- 
mately 100 additional requests were filled 
in the last months of 1944. 

A new and valuable aid to advertisers 
in Latin American markets is the radio 
handbook for Latin American countries 
which is the result of comprehensive and 
exhaustive research by the Radio Divi- 
sion of the Office of Inter-American Af- 
fairs. This handbook, which provides 
the latest available data on radio broad- 
casting stations, coverage, rates, and 
other pertinent information, is the most 
complete source of facts on radio yet 
made available. 

Early in 1944 it became evident that 
soaring prices for consumer products in 
Latin American countries were creating 
a situation not only threatening serious 
loss of the good will United States ex- 
porters had built for their own products 
but also the good will created by all the 
great efforts that have been undertaken 
toward better understanding among our 
neighbors of the other American repub- 
lics. It was a handy weapon for the 
Axis to use to create suspicion and re- 
sentment among friends and Allies. We 
received considerable evidence that 
blame was actually being put on Amer- 
ican exporters who were charged with 
war profiteering. Since the OPA exer- 
cised control over export prices of prod- 
ucts shipped from the United States, the 
position of American exporters was clear. 
Of course inflation is an economic prob- 
lem that can only be met by the govern- 
ments of the individual nations con- 
cerned; but it was certainly to our na- 
tional interest as well as to the inter- 
est of all American exporters to correct 
a false impression that might become a 
fixed belief harmful to American inter- 
ests now and for years to come. 


Handbook on Price Control 


After consultation with exporters and 
the OPA we therefore prepared a hand- 
book, ‘ Price Control—An Inter-Ameri- 
can Problem.” This handbook provided 
background material that stated the 
facts. It was made available to ex- 
porters with suggestions that where pos- 
sible export advertisers use the material 
in advertising or otherwise to show that 
American exporters are actualy subject 
to controls that keep export prices at 
reasonably low levels and that they are 
not therefore responsible for excessive 
prices charged to local consumers in 
Latin American countries. 

This handbook went originally to 42 
export trade associations, several of 
which reproduced it wholly or in part. 
It was also reported in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY. An immediate nation- 
wide demand for it quickly exhausted the 
first supply of 600 copies. Twelve hun- 
dred additional copies were prepared and 
these too are now running out. The 
tenor of exporters’ reaction and cooper- 
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ation is well expressed in the following 
excerpts from a letter from the Foreign 
Traders Association of Philadelphia: 
“We are thoroughly agreed that every effort 
should be made to show the export price con- 
trol situation in the United States, for the 
benefit of Latin American customers. We 
also congratulate you on the appearance of 
your recent publication “Price Control”—An 
Inter-Anerican Problem.” It is heartening 
to harassed exporters and importers to re- 
ceive this kind of practical cooperation and 
also to note that you do not recommend any 
steps to be taken by the trade that would 
embarrass or embitter foreign customers. We 
believe that your suggestions are practical 
and helpful. We also reject the idea, ad- 
vanced in some quarters, that exporters 
should publicize in their advertising actual 
prices f. 0. b. steamer, port or export. We 
agree that statements appearing in Latin 
American advertisements should emphasize 
the principles of export price control and 
should not quote actual prices which would 


only lead to misunderstanding and bitter- 
ness.” : 


Advice on Advertising 


Though it is difficult for many adver- 
tisers, because of limitations of space and 
layout and the nature of their products, 
to include text on this subject in their 
advertisements, it is now apparent that 
the export trade is informed on the dan- 
ger of the situation and the facts con- 
cerning it, and is giving greater atten- 
tion to it. 

During the past year the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
has continued to provide a service to ex- 
port advertisers of advising on the text 
and layout of advertisements. It is an 
interesting and perhaps significant fact 
that most requests for this service come 
from the larger advertisers and better- 
equipped agencies. 

In the presence of the early emergency 
following Pearl Harbor, it was not too 
difficult to overcome lesser competitive 
problems in order to work for the com- 
mon good of all. However, the rising 
interest in post-war opportunities is 
again bringing competitive interests to 
the fore. This has resulted in an in- 
crease in private information and mar- 
ket services and advertising agencies. 
While this in itself is healthy and to be 
desired, it has brought forth a number 
of articles and discussions on language 
and technical requirements which give 
the impression that it is far more difficult 
and complicated to advertise and do 
business in Latin American countries 
than is really the case under normal 
conditions. 

It may help American manufacturers 
if they are reminded of a few simple 
fundamentals. It is, for instance, just 
as unreasonable to expect advertising 
agencies to maintain branches in all 
Latin American market areas as it is to 
expect domestic agencies to maintain 
branches in every large city in the 
United States. Nevertheless, some ex- 
port agencies do have important 
branches in the major cities; and all 
experienced export agencies are well rep- 
resented by correspondents. Also, since 
there are many nations in Latin America 
and the area is much vaster and more 
varied than the United States, it is 
easier, generally speaking, to service the 
continent from the United States than 
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from any one Latin American source, at 
least so far as American products are 
concerned. 

During the year there was prepared 
in this office a paper on the use of writ- 
ten Spanish in Latin American coun- 
tries. This was intended as reassur- 
ance to those exporters who were being 
impressed with the idea that in almost 
every one of the Spanish speaking coun- 
tries a separate idiom is required. 

The paper explained that good Span- 
ish copy is good wherever Spanish is 
read. Again a simple analogy may be 
drawn. We know that in the United 
States various localities may use the 
words “spigot,” “tap,” “faucet,” and 
“cock” for one and the same thing; yet 
such variations are no serious obstacle 
to the use of national advertising for 
plumbing supplies. 

There probably are fewer variations in 
written Spanish throughout Latin Amer- 
ican countries than there are in written 
English in the United States itself. Since 
advertising media in Latin American 
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countries may include a well-rounded 
symphonic orchestra or space for a word 
painted on the side of a bull in a corrida, 
there is room for endless discussion on 
this subject. However, so far as good 
Spanish copy is concerned, American 
advertisers may be assured it can be used 
effectively throughout Latin America. 

While this is a point of commercial 
importance, it is of even greater impor- 
tance in building good-neighbor relations 
generally, since more and more Amer- 
icans are studying Spanish in the logical 
expectation that we are destined to draw 
closer in bonds of understanding. Al- 
ready the employees of one large manu- 
facturing concern publish an excellent 
bilingual newspaper in Spanish and 
English. 
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A favorite word that American bysj- 
ness might well drop from its vocabulary 
in Latin American relations is “aggres. 
sive.” There are many equally effective 
words, such as “vigorous,” which convey 
what the North American has in ming 
without the connotation of belligerency 
in the word “aggressive” which always 
stirs resentment among Latin Americans. 
We are at war against aggression. 

The problem of better understanding 
has become more difficult with the rea}- 
ization that the prosecution of war must 
continue to take precedence over com- 
mercial considerations. Post-war plans 
have therefore been pushed back. Dp. 
lays in commercial undertakings ang 
commitments lead to increased tension 
and irritation which have emphasized 
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PROGRESO EN LA SALUD PUBLICA 
DE LAS AMERICAS — Un mensaje 


E-R: SQUIBB & SONS, NUEVA YORK : 


QUIMICOS MANUFACTUBIROS ESTABLECIOOS EN EL ARO 1888 















O hace muchos afios que ningtin La extensa campafia que los gobiernos. 
médico se habria atrevido a aven- de las repdblicas americanas han iniciado 
curat la opiniéa de que pronto legaria cl en bien de la salud péiblica incluye la dise-- | 
dia en que el diabético podria gozar de la minacién de informacién que 
vida, ocuparse de su trabajo, y aun hacer —_reconocer los sintomas y mancener el trae 
ejercicios, casi en la misma forma que el tamiento apropiado de la diabetes. Oro 


paso mis hacia el fin que se persigue: 
la vida de los habitantes de todo un hemis- 


y usa insulina segan se lo indique el mé- No hay insulina mejor que la que los 
dico, puede gozar de una existencia nor- _ Laberatorios Squibb preparan. Es 
mal, provechosa y prolongada. forme, stable y extraordinariamente 

_ La diabetes es, sin embargo, una enfer- de subsrancias que produzcan reacc 
medad insidiosa y pata dominarla se re- _Este, como todos los productos de la Cast 
quiere estrecha cooperacién enere el pa- Squibb, merece la completa confianza 
Giente y su médico, la profesién médica. 
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United States companies are advertising extensively in the popular Latin American magazines. While designed to sell products, nutrition and 
health are dominant notes in many individual advertisements as indicated in the above. 
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the great need for continuing to 
strengthen and extend circles of friend- 
ship created by commercial contacts. 
Among the best and most enduring 
friendships are those of men who do 
business on a basis of mutual respect 
and profit over the years. Sincerity and 
courtesy in their affairs, especially sO 
far as Latin American countries are 
concerned, go far beyond theory, since 
they are the elements of everyday living 
and understanding. 

This fact puts a continuing obligation 
on American exporters who are work- 
ing under wartime difficulties. Many of 
our bigger companies recognize this and 
are improving their relations by an ex- 
change of personnel. The principle is 
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also recognized by a number of trade 
and professional associations. 

The American Road Builders Associ- 
ation, for instance, is already contribut- 
ing 60 percent of the cost for a year of 
advanced study in actual practice in 
highway construction and design by a 
large group of Latin American engineers, 
master mechanics, and machine opera- 
tors. Manufacturers of automobiles 
and trucks obviously will profit more 
from such activity than any other in- 
dustry in the United States; for not only 
is more invested for purposes of con- 
struction in trucks than any other single 
item of construction equipment but, 
moreover, other manufacturers associ- 
ated with the American Road Builders 
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Two examples of recent advertisements appearing in Latin American newspapers and sponsored by United States companies. Indicative of 
efforts to foster the good-neighbor policy is the headline of the tire ad—‘“Tell Hirohito that I helped make these tires in Mexico from syn- 





thetic rubber.” 
Latin American advertising. 
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Association profit almost exclusively dur- 
ing the construction period. 


A Means of Friendly Contact 


Advertising, however, remains one of 
the most effective means for any export- 
ing company to maintain friendly con- 
tact both with dealers and consumers. 
It is an economical form of proxy at a 
time of difficult communication by means 
of which advertisers may explain and in- 
form their Latin American friends con- 
cerning developments and plans so far 
as their products are concerned. 

It recently has been announced that 
a trade association of another foreign 
nation is embarking on an institutional 
campaign in Latin American countries 
as basic background for the products of 
its members. For 2 years we have main- 
tained to our trade associations that this 
is sound advertising procedure in a mar- 
ket of free enterprise. It is a means of 
promoting good will for the present and 
future that gives evidence of the eco- 
nomic strength of the United Nations as 
war partners without denying the right 
of fair competition. American trade as- 
sociations might do well to undertake 


The airline ad, which appeared as a full-page Christmas insertion, features peace, a currently popular theme in much 
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institutional advertising campaigns for 
their industries, against which members 
may project campaigns for their indi- 
vidual products when conditions war- 
rant. This is a subject we have had 
under discussion for some time, and sev- 
eral associations are now engaged in 
studying its possibilities. 


Industrial Development 


One of the most significant recent de- 
velopments in Latin American countries 
has been its industrial awakening. Most 
exporters are familiar with this, and with 
the established fact that industrial na- 
tions are our best markets. To adver- 
tisers, an important aspect of this is that 
it signalizes the emergence of a rapidly 
increasing middle class, relatively pros- 
perous and interested in the kind of 
products which are characteristically 
American. 

Among the 85 pictures released by the 
Motion-Picture Division of the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs for showing in 
the United States, those of Argentina, 
Chile, and Peru, by Julien Bryan, have 
been a special eye-opener to businessmen 
who have long held the belief that there 
is no “middle class” market in Latin 
America. 

It is plain logic that industrialization 
must be meaningless without consumers 
to use the end products. Since the po- 
tential meeds and desires of consumers 
whose living standards are rapidly rising 
are almost limitless, it is evident that the 
Latin American market is going to be 
of great and increasing importance. 

The population of Canada is only about 
one-eleventh that of Latin America. Yet 
in 1940 our total trade (exports and im- 
ports) with Canada was $1,100,000,000; 
while with all Latin America, with a pop- 
ulation approximately the same as the 
United States, it was only $1,400,000,- 
000. This is a rough measure of the po- 
tential. It must, of course, be remem- 
bered that there is a vast difference be- 
tween the peacetime economic condition 
of Canada and of Latin America; but 
that difference will rapidly grow less as 
Latin America continues along the road 
it is traveling. 

Two years ago we spoke of a $1,000,- 
000,000 backlog of favorable trade bal- 
ance that Latin American countries had 
built up. Now the figure has been ad- 
vanced to $3,000,000,000 or $4,000,000,000. 
It will be a mistake, however, for Ameri- 
can manufacturers to figure that they 
need not advertise in this market because 
shortages have created a vacuum into 
which American products must pour 
when the lid is lifted. The vacuum may 
be filled from many directions. 


Unity of Understanding 


Those who think of Latin America 
only in commercial terms still have much 
to learn of the importance of imponder- 
able things—such as understanding, 
friendship, and sincerity. They should 
learn something from the fact that Bra- 
zilians, for instance, wept openly in the 
streets at the fall of France. 

An item appearing recently in an ad- 
vertising trade publication stated that 
the American belief that Mexicans like 
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bright colors is all wrong, since all Mexi- 
cans show such obvious preference for 
black garments. The writer who made 
this observation did not seem to realize 
that Mexicans, like all other Latin Amer- 
icans, have a deep respect for the dead. 
The conventions for mourning are always 
observed; and hence black is so fre- 
quently required as a garment that it is 
simple economy to buy black where ward- 
robes are necessarily limited. 

By the use of institutional advertising 
in Latin America, similar to the institu- 
tional advertising that is being done in 
the United States today, American busi- 
ness may contribute greatly to the policy 
expressed by Nelson Rockefeller as Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
when he addressed the group of Latin 
American businessmen at the convention 
of the Inter-American Development 
Commission, in New York last May: 

The role of the Americas in fighting the 
war with the United Nations has been ardent 
and indispensable. Moreover, as and when 
we turn from war to peace, the unity of un- 
derstanding and the joint effort of the 21 
American republics holds great promise. 
There is a new confidence and a sincere belief 
wd future of the Americas, united as never 

e. a 


To be good neighbors is a practical 
basis for the existence of the Americas as 
free and sovereign nations united by a 
common ideal in a New World of unlim- 
ited possibilities. 





Gov’t Influence on 
Foreign Trade 


(Continued from p. 4) 


Foreign-Trade Promotion 


We come now to a specific influence of 
government in the field of foreign-trade 
promotion, wherein our own Govern- 
ment has long been important. We have 
the finest techniques and services for our 
traders that any government offers its 
people. We have not used these factors 
to press for special political advantages, 
nor do we seek benefits beyond our just 
due. Our methodology has closely 
followed the pattern established by busi- 
ness. For example, the very organiza- 
tion and structure of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce is pat- 
terned on the practices and techniques 
used in foreign trade. Thus, if you were 
to list the steps in a foreign-trade trans- 
action, you find comparable steps in the 
flow of inquiries and services of that 
Bureau. Likewise, the personnel is se- 
lected to provide a balance between re- 
search and applied service: To carry on 
the work in the field of foreign commer- 
cial policy as well as to provide specific 
services and aids to individual business- 
men. 

It is very interesting to read the Brit- 
ish trade paper comments on the subject 
of American Government aid to foreign 
trade. In a recent story the author 
points out that, with the greatest domes- 
tic market at his doorstep, nevertheless 
the American businessman is continually 
informed by his Government of the op- 
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portunities in foreign trade. Actually 
our Government is today more inclined 
to talk about the obligations of the for. 
eign trader and the responsibility of the 
United States as the greatest industrig} 
and exporting nation, rather than oppor. 
tunities in the transitory sense of current 
business deals. 

There is no question that the worl 
today is in great need of goods; immedi- 
ately in need of consumer goods and 
shortly in greater need of capital goods 
to aid in the production of consumer 
items. As the war drags along, these 
needs become more intense, and estab. 
lish an ever greater post-war market to 
be satisfied. There will be no time in 
the transition period when government 
programs and directives will not tran- 
scend the private determinations of busi- 
ness. Relief, rehabilitation, and the re- 
establishment of the local economies of 
the nations of the world will not be left 
to the decisions of individual enterpris- 
ers. These problems by their very nature 
will be in the field of governments con- 
cerned with their general welfare and 
the preservation of the integrity of their 
political and economic entities. 

It would be hoping too much to expect 
that a war could end and all phases of 
warfare, both military and economic, 
cease abruptly. Immediately, the peace- 
time functions of Government would be 
resumed, and we would deal, with peace- 
time mentality, in the problems before 
the world. (Remember that we in the 
United States were still in a state of eco- 
nomic emergency when the war started, 
and we will undoubtedly continue in a 
state of economic emergency long after 
the echoes of bombs have become a sick- 
ening memory.) 


International-Trade Problems 


Nevertheless, one may hope after V-J- 
day for the early resumption of a peace- 
time psychology to deal with the prac- 
tical problems of international trade 
even though some of the purely political 
negotiations may continue to be longer 
affected by war psychology. One may 
hope that when some controls essential 
in wartime are eliminated, others deemed 
necessary in the post-war period will not 
be the unbroken continuance of war con- 
trols, but reissued for new reasons. There 
are undoubtedly a number of control 
measures that will be required after the 
war, but can they not be, however sim- 
ilar in content, recast and based on 
peacetime foundations? It would seem 
that if such were true, a clear under- 
standing of the purposes and ends to be 
attained would be obvious to all business- 
men, at home and abroad. Surely the 
success of such measures would be more 
likely if sound economic and _ political 
ends were to be served, rather than the 
exigencies of war. 

American foreign traders historically 
seek free and unhampered conditions as 
most desirable in which to buy and sell. 
Such is their hope in the world to come— 
such is the American tradition. But it 
takes more than hope. As a matter of 
fact, there has never been a time when 
trade has been truly free. In our own 

(Continued on p. 27) 
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Rich Pasturage on Dairy 
Farms in New Zealand 


ANYONE not familiar with dairy 
farming in New Zealand and the 
production ability of its pasture > 
it is not surprising that the figure of 
acres to the cow is often doubted, while 
likewise the butterfat production per 
acre from grass farming alone is fre- 
quently queried. Nevertheless, these fig- 
ures are quite authentic and have been 
substantiated by individual farm surveys 
and collective farm surveys that have 
been made from time to time. Nor are 
the figures based on herd-testing re- 
turns, rather they are based on factory 
returns, i. e., actual butterfat delivered 
to the factory in the form of separated 
cream in the case of butter factories, and 
whole milk in the case of cheese fac- 
tories. 
A survey of butterfat production made 
in 1936-37 and 1937-38 for a specific pur- 
pose revealed the following figures: 


1936-37 1937-38 

Pounds Pounds 
Butterfat per cow milked.. 250.8 239.9 
Cows milked per 100 acres_- 53.8 53.8 
Butterfat per acre_...--~-- 134.8 129.2 


This survey covered a cross section of 
the dairy farming and did not represent 
farms selected for high production, and 
was made to cover the main dairying dis- 
tricts in New Zealand. The majority of 
farms were 100 percent grassland, 
although to get a proper cross section 
some farms (particularly in the southern 
portion of the Dominion) where supple- 
mentary fodder crops were grown were 
included. 


Temperate Climate 


The high-carrying capacity of New 
Zealand’s dairy farms can be attributed 
first to the temperate climate of the 
country, and secondly to the wonderful 
pasture growth as a result of these cli- 
matic conditions. Cows are never 
housed, although during the winter and 
early spring months they are usually 
rugged [covered with what are commonly 
known in the United States as horse 
blankets]. During the months of Oc- 
tober to January the pastures produce 
considerably more feed than that actu- 
ally required by the stock, while in Sep- 
tember and February to May there is 
usually sufficient growth to satisfy their 
requirements. During the remainder of 
the season, June, July, and August, the 
pasture growth is supplemented by hay 
and silage saved during the October- 
January period. During some seasons, 
if the autumn is dry (February and 
March), it is necessary to feed some si- 
lage, but even in these exceptional sea- 











EDITOR’S NOTE 


Since publication of the article 
entitled “New Zealand’s Position as 
a Dairy-Products Exporter,” which 
appeared in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, September 30, 1944, sev- 
eral inquiries have been received 
as to the carrying capacity of the 
famous New Zealand pastures. To 
further substantiate our replies to 
these inquiries, we consulted with 
the New Zealand Legation in 
Washington, who thought it ad- 
visable to have their dairy experts 
of the New Zealand Department of 
Agriculture in Wellington write 
a short statement on the subject, 
expressly for ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. The article is presented 
herewith. 























. 


sons March rains usually bring a flush 
of late autumn growth which will carry 
the herd through until June. In the 
less-favored districts, green maize or soft 
turnips may be grown to feed in Feb- 


ruary-March, while root crops (mangels, 
carrots, and swedes) are grown to winter 
feed with hay. 


Growth and Cultivation 


Pastures are composed mainly of rye- 
grass, cocksfoot, and white clover, with 
some timothy in parts, and paspalum in 
the warmer areas in the north. Liming 
with carbonate of lime at the rate of one- 
half ton to 1 ton is carried out every third 
to fifth year, and annual dressings of 3 
hundredweight of phosphatic fertilizer 
are given. Harrowing with chain or tri- 
pod harrows to scatter accumulations of 
stock manure are given as time and op- 
portunity permit. 

On a farm of 100 acres, 25 to 30 acres 
of pasture growth will be cut for hay 
and silage each season, giving enough 
hay equivalent to insure 30 hundred- 
weight to 2 tons of fodder per cow for 
the winter months. Of the farms sur- 
veyed, all carry all of the stock the 12 
months round, and in no instance is the 
stock wintered off on other property. 
In addition, no in-brought feed supplies 
for the dairy herd are required. 

(Continued on p. 27) 





N. Z. Herald, Auckland 
Dairy cattle thrive on New Zealand’s rich grazing land. This dairy farm is at Te Aroha. 
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Argentina 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Buenos Aires) 


General business conditions continued 
to maintain the satisfactory former levels 
of activities during the last 2 weeks of 
December 1944, and the first 2 weeks of 
January 1945. Collections throughout 
the country continued to be satisfactory. 
Despite Government price-control meas- 
ures to prevent inflation, the price tend- 
ency continues upward and will probably 
be further emphasized over the coming 
months because of dwindling imports. 
However, regardless of the lack of im- 
ported merchandise and the large 
amount of currency in circulation, the 
inflationary tendency up to the present 
time is probably less in Argentina than 
in any of the other Latin American re- 
publics. Industry paid out 12.5 percent 
more in wages during the first 11 months 
of 1944, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1943, while the index figure 
(1937=100) stood at 168.5. 

By an Executive Decree issued through 
the Secretariat (Department) of Indus- 
try and Commerce, new maximum whole- 
sale prices for sugar were fixed, increas- 
ing the price by 0.06 centavos a kilogram 
to the general public. The proceeds are 
to be used in the application of a system 
of workers’ compensation, social welfare, 
and general wage increase for all classi- 
fications of agricultural and refinery 
labor employed in sugar production, 
which will benefit some 150,000 people. 

The local fuel situation became so seri- 
ous that the Government issued a decree 
placing the control of fuel and electric 
power under the supervision of the Ya- 
cimientos Petroliferos Fiscales (State Oil 
Fields) for the purpose of reducing the 
local consumption of petroleum and other 
combustibles. Large industrial plants 
were ordered to take steps to reduce con- 
sumption of electric power up to 20 per- 
cent during 1945, and quotas for apart- 
ment houses were reduced by 50 percent. 
Also, in view of the fuel-oil shortage the 
Government decided to crush all linseed 
for oil to supply factories which have 
Diesel power units, and prohibited the 
export of the seed only permitting the 
fulfillment of contracts made before the 
date of the prohibition. Sunflower seed 
and corn will also be utilized as fuel 
substitutes. 

The seriousness of the situation will 
become more accentuated in: the near 
future by the fact that the linseed and 
corn crop are below average, owing to 
drought. The shortage of equipment is 
beginning to be felt also, as evidenced by 
the issuance of a decree requiring the 
declaration of all stocks, production, im- 
portation, purchases, sales, as well as cost 
and sales prices of thermic, electrical, or 
hydraulic machinery, such as generators, 
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power plants, or transformers indispen- 
sable for the public welfare. Further 
fuel-conservation measures were curtail- 
ing transportation schedules and cutting 
down quotas for trucks as well as private 
cars. Freight transportation facilities in 
the immediate future will be hampered 
to some extent, as the result of a disas- 
trous fire which broke out in the shunting 
yards near Miguelete Station, a suburb 
of Buenos Aires, on the Central Argentine 
Railroad. 

Slaughtering and packing-house plants 
are going through a period of serious 
labor disturbances, which is being re- 
flected in the restricted supply of meat 
available in the local markets. The Sec- 
retariat (Department) of Labor and So- 
cial Welfare intervened in two workmen’s 
strikes during the month of December, 
one among the employees of the distil- 
leries plant of the Yacimientos Petroli- 
feros Fiscales (State Oil Fields) at La 
Plata, and the other among the workers 
of the General Urquiza Air Base at Pa- 
rana, who struck for an increase in wages. 
Both strikes were declared illegal by the 
Government and the strikers were given 
24 hours in which to return to work under 
the threat of withdrawal of privileges 
and the employment of the Armed Forces 
to insure liberty of action of workers 
employed to replace the strikers. Work 
has been resumed and the causes of the 
discontentment are being studied. 

A Comunique was issued by the Sec- 
retariat (Department) of Industry and 
Commerce with reference to the recent 
decree governing the functioning of the 
chain stores. It pointed out that the 
authorities cannot stand by and allow 
large, powerful organizations, in view of 
their financial structure, to compete 
freely with small retailers, the result of 
which would be the eventual elimination 
of the latter from the market. It was 
further stated that at the present time 
in the city of Buenos Aires there are some 
34,980 retail concerns engaged in the sale 
of meat, fruit, groceries, clothing, etc. 
The chain-store decree as well as the 
decree providing for the creating of a 
pension fund for commercial employees, 
were not well received in commercial 
circles, and local trade associations have 
submitted letters of protest to the Gov- 
ernment. Other Government action in- 
cluded intervention in several prominent 
German firms because they failed to fur- 
nish adequate explanation for the large 
sums of money paid out by the firms 
during the period 1938-44. 

A decree established maximum prices 
of from 30 to 50 pesos per ton for scrap 
iron and steel. At the same time, scrap 
iron was declared as a critical material 
and now comes under decree No. 29,- 
671/44, and stocks held will have to be 
declared to the authorities. Similarly, 
its sale, purchase, and use for any manu- 
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facturing operation will require autho. 
rization. On January 8, 1945, by Execy- 
tive decree, the Secretariat (Depart. 
ment) of Aeronautics, with the rank of 
Ministry, was created and is directly re. 
sponsible to the President of the Nation. 
The new Department is to integrate the 
@ivil and military aviation bureaus and 
dependencies. 

Rains in most of the corn zone during 
November and December were about half 
of average and, combined with high 
temperatures, much of the corn crop has 
dried up. Prospects at present are, 
therefore, poor and only about half a 
crop can be expected if rains come im- 
mediately. On December 21, 1944, the 
Ministry of Agriculture issued its first 
report on the area planted to cotton for 
the 1944-45 crop which is estimated at 
391,052 hectares. 

Ordinary revenues for the first 11 
months of 1944 totaled 1,369,994,000 
pesos, compared with 953,849,000 pesos in 
the corresponding period of 1943, ac- 
cording to the December supplement of 
the Banco Central. Internal revenues 
and income-tax receipts also increased. 

The estimates covering the general 
administrative budget and the budgets 
of the autonomous institutions for 1944, 
as established by decree No. 18,228/43 of 
December 31, 1943, were extended, with 
certain modifications, to 1945 by an Ex- 
ecutive decree of December 28, 1944. 
The ordinary budget is balanced at 1,- 
413,335,000 pesos for 1945, compared with 
1,351,080,000 pesos in 1944. No mention 
was made in the decree of the extra- 
ordinary budget, i. e., that to be covered 
with bond issues. 

The Minister of Finance announced 
that further small outstanding sterling 
loans, totaling 532,000 pounds, are be- 
ing called for redemption as of July 1, 
1945. 

Transactions in the official bond mar- 
ket during December were not large, 
principally because investors preferred 
the higher yields from industrial shares, 
but during the first part of January some 
buying interest developed. The un- 
usually heavy volume of dealings in the 
share market which characterized Octo- 
ber and November again prevailed in 
December, with a continued general rise 
in the price of practically all shares. The 
prolongation of the war appears to be the 
principal reason for the activity; inves- 
tors who had anticipated an early ter- 
mination and who had withheld pur- 
chasing were again entering the market. 
During the first part of January, how- 
ever, the share market was erratic with a 
weakening tendency, and trading was 
seasonally dull, while the bond market 
was firm with rising prices and a large 
turn-over. 

A demand for dollars to cover year-end 
remittances developed during the latter 
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part of December and continued into 
January, causing a slight rise in the dol- 
lar rate. Announcement was made that 
exporters of wolfram would receive pref- 
erential exchange, i. e., 3.9801 to the dol- 
lar, for their exports during 1945. 

Gold and foreign exchange holdings 
abroad increased during December, while 
gold held in the country remained sta- 
tionary. Currency circulation continues 


to increase. 
Chile 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Santiago) 


Holiday business in Chile was in gen- 
eral at the same value level as in the 
preceding year, but with evidences of a 
decline in the volume movement of goods 
from retailers’ shelves. Some large firms 
reported a drop in trade, while others 
claimed sale increases varying from a 
little to about 14 percent above 1943 
values. Retailers have expressed disap- 
pointment over the fact that while the 
number of customers was greater the per 
capita purchases by higher-income 
groups declined. The fact that low- 
income groups bought more freely would 
appear to indicate a leveling of buying 
power. Exclusive stores were more af- 
fected than popular-price retailers by 
puyer resistance or changing income 
trends. Expensive toys, high-priced ar- 
ticles, and luxury goods moved rather 
slowly, but low-cost articles, novelties, 
cheap toys, and toilet articles were in 
good demand. Prices of all commodities 
were up, however, those of imported 
articles being sharply above previous 
levels. 

Viewing the year 1944 as a whole, it 
appears that although trade in general 
was good, rising prices for necessities 
forced the public to buy more carefully. 
This trend was more marked among the 
high-income groups. 

Banks report that withdrawals of 
funds for the holiday season were not 
materially different from those in 1943, 
but purchases having been distributed 
more among necessities indicates that 
living costs were rising more abruptly 
than income. There were also heavy 
withdrawals in December for payment of 
customs duties in anticipation of the 
increase in import duties effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1945. 

Mineral production by large companies 
remains generally well sustained, but 
small mines are perturbed by the im- 
pending termination of the U. S. 
Commercial Co. purchase contracts. In 
addition to efforts to have contracts ex- 
tended, interest has been renewed in gold 
placer mining and permits for such work 
doubled in 1944, particularly toward the 
end of the year. For the most part, 
such permits are being given to small re- 
sponsible companies capable of employ- 
ing appreciable numbers of workmen 
within the shortest possible time. This 
policy is based upon experience gained 
in the last depression when 30,000 men 
found relief work in gold placers. Today 
there are about 2,000 workers employed 
in the most lucrative ones. 

The national budget for 1945, as passed 
by Congress, estimates revenues and ex- 
penditures balanced at 4,750,000,000 
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pesos, or approximately $155,000,000 
(U. S. currency). Although this sets an 
all-time high, the increase of 650,000,000 
pesos over the original budget estimate 
for 1945 is more apparent than real, as it 
is accounted for almost entirely by the 
inclusion in the ordinary budget of ex- 
penditures previously treated as extra- 
budgetary. Largest of these items is 
300,000,000 pesos for public works, the 
necessary revenues for which are to come 
from the “extraordinary” copper tax. 
The surcharge on customs duties was 
raised from 300 percent to 540 percent 
on January 1, 1945, and additional reve- 
nues from this source in 1945 are esti- 
mated at 160,000,000 pesos. The increase 
in the surcharge means that importers 
will have to pay 60 percent more duty 
in 1945 than in 1944. Certain “essential” 
items have been exempted, however, 
from the effects of the higher surcharge 
by a reduction of the specific duty on 
such items to a point at which the total 
1945 import charges on them will be 
practically the same as before. The 
items so affected are Diesel oil, crude 
petroleum, coffee beans, raw sugar, and 
certain types of wood pulp and waste 
paper. The President has requested Con- 
gress to pass new legislation to accord 
similar exemption to gasoline and ben- 
zine. 

It is reported that, in the future, ap- 
plications for the importation of used 
machinery and equipment will be con- 
sidered on their individual merits, as the 
Ministry of Economy and Commerce has 
expressed opposition in general to such 
importations. The acute shortage of 
cement and tin plate continues, despite 
recent imports, and the situation is but 
little better with regard to such articles 
as wire and pipe. An increase in the 
retail ceiling price of tea by 6 pesos 
has been explained by the chief of the 
price control office as one method by 
which it is hoped to raise 200,000,000 
pesos to finance the installation and op- 
eration of stores and markets by that 
office in which food, clothing, and other 
individual consumer articles will be sold 
at ceiling prices or less. 

A 1-day strike on the State-owned rail- 
ways tied up the lines between Santiago 
and Concepcion. The strike began spon- 
taneously when the Railroad Adminis- 
tration announced that the 1944 bonus 
would be equivalent to 15 days’ wages or 
one-half the sum granted in previous 
years. Several days after the termina- 
tion of the strike the Government an- 
nounced it would grant a bonus of 30 
days’ wages to railroad personnel. The 
total to be expended will be approxi- 
mately 30,000,000 pesos, of which half 
will be paid by the railways and the other 
half by the central Government. Con- 
gress has approved a bill providing for 
the payment in general of a 5 percent 
bonus to Government employees. The 
President recommended the bill. 


Ecuador 
(From the American Consulate General, 
Guayaquil) 


The foodstuffs shortage continued to 
present the principal problem in Ecua- 
dor’s economy. With the completion of 
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the 1944 grinding season and the fact 
that domestic sugar stocks are sufficient 
to last only through February 1945, the 
Ecuadoran Government on January 6 
issued a decree whereby it was required 
that for each quintal of rice exported an 
equal amount of sugar must be imported. 
At least 300,000 quintals of imported 
Sugar are required, as the domestic 
grinding season does not commence until 
late June. The decree of November 30, 
1944, which authorized the export of an 
additional 300,000 quintals of the 1944 
rice crop, was canceled, and a maximum 
additional rice export quota of 150,000 
quintals established. The previous re- 
quirement that exporters deliver to the 
Development Bank for internal con- 
sumption rice receipts equaling 40 per- 
cent of the amount exported was also 
canceled. Ecuadoran merchants are 
voicing considerable criticism against the 
Government decree of January 3 whereby 
the importation of wines, beer, and all 
kinds of fermented liquors was made a 
monopoly of the State. It was stated that 
the reasons for such action were: To pro- 
tect the public from toxic liquors, the 
development of a local liquor industry, 
and the need for increased revenues. 

On January 3, the Constituent Assem- 
bly issued a decree suspending the opera- 
tion of an executive decree promulgated 
October 23, 1944, which established ex- 
cessive taxes on total income and excess 
profits. A substitute plan providing for 
moderate increases over the previous tax 
law is now under consideration. Bills in 
circulation on December 31, 1944, totaled 
311,012,725 sucres, as compared with 
229,967,385 sucres on December 31, 1943. 
Contracts for the installation of 6,000 
automatic phones, each, in Guayaquil 
and Quito have been reported awarded. 
One of the installations will be effected 
by an American firm, the other by a 
foreign company of another nationality. 
Slow progress is being made in dewater- 
ing the South American Development 
Co. gold mine at Portevelo, which was 
seriously flooded in December. The flood 
caused the production of this American 
enterprise, one of the main supports of 
the economy of southern Ecuador, to 
decrease to 60 percent of normal, and it 
is believed that several months will pass 
before the highest grade ore can again be 
worked. Coffee exports for 1944 showed 
an increase of approximately 14 percent 
over those for 1943, 87 percent of ship- 
ments being destined to the United 
States. 


Uruguay 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Montevideo) 


Inadequate rainfall and unusually 
warm weather at the beginning of the 
year have revived fears of another 
drought in Uruguay. Basic livestock 
production has not yet been affected, but 
milk production has declined and un- 
favorable agricultural trends have con- 
tinued. The yields of wheat, barley, and 
oats are far below normal, but linseed 
growers expect a good harvest. With 
the packers’ resumption of purchases of 
cattle, following the conclusion of their 
3 months’ controversy with the Govern- 

(Continued on p. 43) 
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Bermuda 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New 1945 Customs Tariff Increases Im- 
port Duty on Pharmaceuticals.—The 
1945 Bermuda customs tariff which was 
published in the Bermuda Official Ga- 
zette of January 1, 1945, and which be- 
came effective on the same date, shows 
a revision of the 1944 import customs 
tariff in only two instances, one of which 
was an increase in the rate of import 
duty on pharmaceuticals. Item 47 of the 
miscellaneous schedule of the tariff, 
“Hospital supplies and equipment im- 
ported by and consigned to the King 
Edward VII Memorial Hospital,” and 
item 56-A, “Medicines, patent and/or 
proprietary, included in the official phar- 
macopoeias of Great Britain or the 
United States,” have been deleted. 

The duty-free entry accorded imports 
under item 47 of the 1944 customs tariff 
will probably be continued for these 
items under the 1945 customs tariff 
through the application of item 47 (item 
48 in the 1944 tariff) permitting duty- 
free entry of materials and equipment 
bequeathed to the hospital, or under 
item 39, “Goods imported by the govern- 
ment.” Articles which were imported 
under item 56-A of the 1944 customs 
tariff, which were dutiable at a rate of 
10 percent ad valorem regardless of ori- 
gin, are now dutiable under class 4, 
general, “all other goods not included 
under any other heading in the tariff,” 
as follows: British preferential rate, 15 
percent ad valorem; general rate, 17% 
percent ad valorem. 


Bolivia 
Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Controls to be Maintained.— 
In a statement on January 2, 1945, 
the Bolivian Finance Minister, who 
assumed office under the cabinet reor- 
ganization of December 30, 1944, indi- 
cated that rigid control will be main- 
tained over transactions in foreign ex- 
change. According to the Minister, the 
essential needs of the country will be 
met, but at the same time the gold re- 
serves of the Central Bank must be in- 
creased in order to better meet post-war 
problems. Neither imports of luxury 
goods nor exchange operations “which 
serve absentee capital” will be permitted. 


Brazil 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Board of Control for Synthetic Yarn 
Created.—A Brazilian Board of Control 
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for Synthetic Yarn has been created by 
an order of the president of the Executive 
Textile Commission, under authorization 
of order No. 327 of November 23, 1944, 
issued by the Coordinator of Economic 
Mobilization. The board, which will op- 
erate in coordination with the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Production of the 
Office of the Coordinator of Economic 
Mobilization, is designed to control pro- 
duction and distribution of synthetic 
yarn in Brazil. This order does not apply 
to imported synthetic yarn. 

Among the functions of the board are 
the following: Maintaining special and 
current statistics of national production 
and consumption of synthetic yarn; 
setting standards of quality, quantity, 
and specific quotas of the synthetic 
yarn which the Executive Textile Com- 
mission will distribute to the weaving, 
knitting, and twisting industries; and 
fixing a schedule of prices of synthetic 
yarn and cloth woven from the yarn. 








The Cover Picture 





China—Y esterday and 
Today 


The picture on the cover page of 
this issue of ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY is of a2 monumental mar- 
ble bridge just outside Peking, now 
Peiping, China’s ancient northern 
capital. It is “dated” by the figure 
on the bank, with his shaven brow 
and queue, the badge of servitude 
imposed by the Manchu emperors 
on the Chinese and abolished with 
the Republic in 1911. 

The Chinese have been skilled 
engineers and craftsmen for cen- 
turies, and beautiful bridges of 
carved stone and marble, similar to 
that in the picture, are a feature 
of the landscape all over China. 
They are symbolic of China’s 
mighty past, as they are prophetic 
of greatness yet to come. The 
pensive figure on the shore seems 
to be lost in thought, as if meditat- 
ing upon the long history of his 
country and his people. 
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Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Exchange of Notes With the Uniteg 
States Modifying Rubber Agreements 
Provides for Supplies of Synthetic Rubber 
for Brazil in Exchange for More Natural 
Rubber—The rubber agreement of 
March 3 and October 3, 1942, between the 
United States and Brazil, have been‘mod- 
ified by an exchange of notes between 
the two governments on December 22, 
1944, at Rio de Janeiro, so as to provide, 
during the present emergency, more 
natural rubber for the United States in 
return for supplies of synthetic rubber. 
The United States Rubber Development 
Corporation will furnish Brazil at least 
2,500 tons of synthetic rubber per year, 
in exchange for which the Brazilian goy- 
ernment undertakes to bring about, as 
soon as possible, the maximum practica- 
ble reduction in the consumption of nat- 
ural crude rubber in Brazil below the 
present quota of 8,500 tons established 
for this purpose, and to promote as much 
as possible the use of reclaimed rubber 
and of synthetic rubber and other plas- 
tics of a similar nature, thus making 
available more natural crude rubber for 
the United States. 

The Government of Brazil will permit 
the importation from the United States 
and the use of the synthetic rubber and 
other plastics for similar use in national 
industry in the proportions necessary 
to carry out the terms of this agreement, 
Brazil will also prevent the reexporta- 
tion of any quantity of the synthetic rub- 
ber or other plastics of a similar nature 
supplied by the United States under the 
present agreement, except after trans- 
formation into manufactured goods, as 
provided for by the rubber-goods agree- 
ment of October 3, 1942. 

The present agreement is to remain in 
force until December 31, 1946 (the date 
of expiration of the earlier agreement 
of October 3, 1942), unless it should be 
terminated at an earlier date by mutual 
consent, 90 days after recognition that 
the emergency no longer exists. 


Transport and Communication 


Electric Operation on the Sorocabana 
Railway.—Formal] inauguration of elec- 
tric operation on the Sorocabana Rail- 
way between Sao Paulo and Sorocaba 
was one of the events connected with 
the recent visit of the President of Brazil 
to Sao Paulo. This development of the 
Sorocabana is of great importance in the 
economy of Brazil, inasmuch as trans- 
portation facilities are deficient, and 
fuels, both solid and liquid, in short sup- 
ply. Electric operation will release for 
use on other parts of the Sorocabana 
the steam locomotives needed to haul 
additional tonnages, and at the same 
time train movements in general report- 
edly will be speeded up so that present 
rolling stock will be used more effectively. 
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Of the 87 miles of double track line 
covered by present electrification plans, 
65 miles have been converted from steam 
to electric traction, and the remaining 22 
miles (Sorocaba to Santo Antonio) prob- 
ably will be ready for conversion by the 
end of March 1945. 


British West 


Indies 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Materials and Equipment for Use by 
Hotel Industry: Exemption From Import 
Duties Established in Jamacia.—Equip- 
ment for furnishing hotels, construction 
materials for building hotels, and other 
materials and equipment for use by the 
hotel industry may be imported into Ja- 
maica duty-free by licensed importers 
according to law No. 55, 1944, published 
in the Jamaica Gazette Supplement of 
November 29, 1944. The law provides 
that any person desiring to construct, 
renovate, or equip a hotel may obtain a 
license from the Governor in Privy Coun- 
cil to import into Jamaica duty-free such 
puilding materials or articles of hotel 
equipment required for the project. The 
law also provides for a draw-back of im- 
port duties and tonnage tax in those 
cases where the merchandise is pur- 
chased in Jamaica but which was origi- 
nally imported without benefit of the 
import duty and tonnage-tax exemption. 
Application of draw-back of excise tax is 
provided for such materials or articles of 
hotel equipment of Jamaican manufac- 
ture on which excise taxes have been 
paid. Provision is also made by the law 
for exemption from certain income taxes 
derived from the operation of hotels for 
a period of 5 years. 

The law defines articles of hotel equip- 
ment as “bedsteads, bed springs, chairs, 
tables, washhands stands, sofas, ward- 
robes, presses, billiard tables and their 
appliances, pianos, organs, radios, dyna- 
mos, air-conditioning apparatus and ap- 
pliances and refrigerating apparatus and 
appliances, and such other articles as 
may be prescribed by the Governor in 
Privy Council.” Building materials in- 
clude “materials of every description for 
use in connection with the construction 
of a hotel and all structures appurtenant 
thereto.” The hotel aids law expires on 
December 31, 1950. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


RETAIL BUSINESS AT SATISFACTORY LEVEL IN 
MARITIME PROVINCES 


Year-end reports for the Maritime 
Provinces indicate that 1944 was a satis- 
factory year. For the most part, retail 
and wholesale business was well main- 
tained during the last 3 months of the 
year. Holiday retai: buying commenced 
at an unusually early date, and many of 
the Halifax stores had practically ex- 
hausted their stocks by the end of the 
third week of December. There was 
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considerable complaint from retailers 
because of slow and short deliveries. 
The general volume of transactions, as 
reflected in bank clearings, seems to have 
remained at almost the late 1943 level. 
As a rule money was easy, and business 
paper was met satisfactorily. 


AGRICULTURAL RESULTS FAVORABLE 


General agricultural results for the 
1944 season were satisfactory. The An- 
napolis Valley fruit belt in Nova Scotia 
harvested an apple crop considerably 
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larger than in 1943. A reasonably good 
return to the producers is expected, and 
good progress in marketing the crop had. 
been made by the latter part of Decem- 
ber. It is estimated that some 30,000: 
unprofitable apple trees have been pulled 
in the fruit-growing districts of Nova 
Scotia, largely as the result of the bonus 
paid by the Dominion government as an 
encouragement to the removal of unpro- 
ductive fruit trees. There was no great 
change in apple price ceilings during the 
last quarter of 1944. 




















“News from Belgium and the Belgian Congo,’ Belgian Information Center, 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, messages, and speeches] 
Belgium’s Foreign Policy 


The following is a brief summary of a speech delivered by Mr. Spaak, 
the Belgian Foreign Minister, when he surveyed the relations of Belgium 
with the other United Nations and with enemy countries, and restated the 
views of Belgium on the organization of peace. 

“As Belgium was waging war beside the Allies,” the Minister said, “she 
was naturally in complete sympathy with them, and having called for their 
help she intended not to shirk the duties entailed. With Italy, now that 
Italian Ambassadors were going to Washington and London, she was dis- 
posed to move toward normal relations. With regard to Japan, Belgium 
has undertaken to continue the war until final victory, and that means 
victory against Japan as well as Germany.” 

Speaking about the United States, Mr. Spaak stated: “Twice in a quarter 
of a century the armies of the United States, crossing the seas, have brought 
their decisive aid to the liberation of all Europe. I know of few spectacles 
as moving as the one of these young men who come from Texas, from Oregon, 
from California, to fight and die on our soil, and who, repeating the gesture 
of their fathers, come here to defend the democratic ideal of Christian 
civilization to which they are so attached.” * * * 

“When the war will have ended, our essential task will be not to disinterest 
ourselves from the battle which will go on in the Pacific. We must give to 
the United States, to China, to the British Empire, to Holland, all our help 
and thus show in a tangible way that international solidarity is not just a 
word; and if we have been compelled to appeal to that solidarity, we do 
not intend to reject the duty itimposes upon us. * * * 

“As to France,” said Mr. Spaak, “she is indispensable as a great power. 
World politics need French logic, French reason, and French clarity. And 
we who live next to her in the same corner of Europe, sharing with her, in 
this century, her defeats and her triumphs, victims of the same enemy, 
we must guarantee ourselves against the return of a similar danger. * * * 
I would say no world organization, no European organization, and especially 
no occidental Europe can be conceived without a strong France.” 

Turning to Great Britain, the Belgian Minister said: “What we Belgians 
will never forget is that in this war from July 1940 to June 1941, in the 
face of Germany at the height of her power there was only the British Empire 
to defend the chances of democracy. * * * What patriotic and legiti- 
mate pride for Great Britain and her Dominions to know that they held on 
and that they held on alone during a full year. * * * It is to Great 
Britain that we owe to a large extent our independence in 1830, our recov- 
ered freedom in 1918, and our miraculous liberation in 1944." * * * 

Finally, Mr. Spaak spoke about Soviet Russia. He paid a tribute to the 
sacrifice made by the Russian armies and added: “Everybody hopes that 
Russia will play in tomorrow’s world politics a role to which she is entitled 
by her sacrifices and her place in the world. No durable peace is possible, 
no solid guarantee can be established against the German danger without 
the help of Russia.” * * * 

“Against Germany Belgium demands a hard peace, politically and eco- 
nomically. * * * Peace must be built on collective security, a European 
alliance, and regional ententes. As in the past, Belgium is ready to cooperate 
fully to that end, but she wants the new system to be cleared of the inade- 
quacies and errors of the past. A League of Nations was not enough. 
There must also be special treaties along the lines of the Anglo-Russian 
Treaty.” 

Concluding his speech, Mr. Spaak said that he did not want Europe to be 
divided into several blocks, which would be dangerous, but within the frame- 
work of the other agreements there should be regional arrangements as 
“Executive organs” of the policy of collective security. 


(From a speech by P. H. Spaak, the Belgian Foreign Minister. Published in 
30 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y.) 
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The Maritime potato crop was larger 
than in 1943 and about 8 percent larger 
than in Canada as a whole. The pros- 
pects are that potato prices will be at a 
rather low level during the coming 
months unless government support or a 
lively export-trade with the United States 
intervenes. Starch and dehydration 
plants are operating at full capacity. 


SHORE-FISHING CATCHES BELOW NORMAL 


Market conditions in the fishing in- 
dustry throughout most of 1944 and dur- 
ing the last 3 months of that year were 
characterized by short supply and favor- 
able prices. Shore-fishing catches ap- 
pear to have been considerably below 
normal, but the bank fishery for the year 
seems likely to prove more or less normal 
when the final figures are in. Weather 
conditions during part of the last 3 
months were unfavorable to fishing op- 
erations, and heavy storms caused 
material damage to gear. Dried-fish ex- 
porters are reported to have practically 
depleted their stocks. 


CoaL-MINING SITUATION DEPRESSED 


The coal-mining situation in Nova 
Scotia was in a state of considerable de- 
pression during the closing months of 
1944, and operators were urging the 
necessity of government aid. Because of 
labor shortages in the mining industry 
in the Maritime Provinces, a number of 
mines have gone out of production. 
Nova Scotia coal mines produced 4,339,- 
862 tons (latest available statistics) dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1944, compared 
with 4,559,354 during the corresponding 
1943 period. New Brunswick coal pro- 
duction through September 1944 was 
253,814 tons (284,060 during the first 9 
months of 1943). 

Post-war employment for miners is 
being studied by the United Mine Work- 
ers which organization apparently is 
agreed that more efficient cold produc- 
tion is a key factor in the solution of this 
problem. In general, the labor situation 
was easier in Nova Scotia, but in the city 
of Halifax the acute housing shortage 
prevents the importation of needed 
labor. 


Export OF GRADED SPRUCE TO BRITAIN 


The labor shortage in the logging and 
lumber industry had eased a little toward 
the end of 1944, but unfavorable weather 
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during part of the last 3 months of the 
year somewhat retarded operations. 

The Maritime Lumber Bureau has rec- 
ommended that 1945 lumber prices be 
fixed at the same levels as in 1944. 

It is understood that the United King- 
dom will purchase upward of 250,000,000 
feet of eastern Canadian softwood lum- 
ber in 1945 and that there is some pros- 
pect that such purchases may reach ? 
much higher level. A similar agreement 
for hardwood lumber has been proposed, 
the quantity in that case being 25,000,000 
feet for allof Canada. It is expected that 
prices on 1945 lumber shipments to Eng- 
land will be about the same as those for 
1944. 

Late in September the first shipment 
of graded spruce for Great Britain was 
inspected. The shipment (38,000 feet) 
was not large, but the occurrence was re- 
garded as important for the Maritime 
lumber industry because it represented 
a new departure in the Canadian-British 
lumber trade and is expected to prove a 
precursor of continued future trade in 
Canada graded lumber. 


Frrst Nova Scotia OIrL-WELL DRILLING 
STARTED 


The first oil-well drilling in the history 
of western Nova Scotia occurred at Ken- 
netcook on October 18, 1944. It was a 
test drilling and the results have not been 
published as yet. Whatever they may 
be, it is planned to continue experimental 
drillings until the possibilities of the gen- 
eral region have been well investigated. 


COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT POPULAR IN PRAI- 
RIE PROVINCES 


The cooperative movement in Mani- 
toba as well as in the other Prairie Prov- 
inces has forged ahead at a spectacular 
rate during the past few years and it is 
generally recognized that it has become 
an important part of the economy of this 
section of Canada. According to figures 
collected by The Country Guide from 
registrars of cooperative associations, 
there are at present about 456 of these 
organizations in Manitoba, 674 in Sas- 
katchewan, and 305 in Alberta. 

In Manitoba, the cooperatives include 
112 consumers, 226 marketing, and 20 
miscellaneous associations, as well as 98 
credit unions. There are approximately 
50 cooperative retail stores in Manitoba, 
96 in Saskatchewan, and 73 in Alberta. 











Brazil’s Large Construction Project 


The Brazilian State of Santa Catarina plans to construct waterworks and 
sewage facilities in nine towns within the State—Blumenau, Florianopolis, 
Itajai, Joinville, Laguna, Lajes, Rio do Sul, Sao Francisco do Sul, and 
Tubarao—with a combined population of some 200,000. Financing has been 
arranged in the amount of $1,800,000 with Sul America Capitalizacao S. A., 
with the fund so created to be administered by the Cia. Auxiliar de Servicos 


de Administracao, Rio de Janeiro. 


All materials required to accomplish the project are to be purchased by 
the government of the State of Santa Catarina. As far as practicable, ma- 
terials of Brazilian origin will be employed, but it will be necessary to 
import a number of items, the chief among which will be pipe and fittings. 
United States firms interested in the project or in supplying materials 
should communicate by airmail with the Interventor Federal, Florianopolis, 


Santa Catarina, Brazil. 
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The popularity of this movement points 
to continued expansion of the coopera. 
tive structure in the Prairie Provinces, 


WHITEFISH LAKES CLOSED 


Because of the inferior quality of 
whitefish produced in 8 northern Mani- 
toba lakes, the Department of Natura] 
Resources in November closed these lakes 
vo commercial fishing. This decision 
resulted from a survey made last summer 
on 34 lakes, most of them in the north, 
to determine the quality of the whitefish. 


MANITOBA FARMERS IN SOUND FINAnciay 
POSITION AS YEAR ENDS 


The general wartime prosperity in 
Manitoba’s industry and trade continued 
through the last 3 months of 1944 ang 
was topped off by a record Christmas 
trade. With plenty of cash in circula. 
tion both wholesale and retail traders 
did an excellent business. Buying was 
especially heavy in Winnipeg, sales being 
limited only by government control and 
shortage of merchandise. 

Harvesting in Manitoba was practically 
concluded when snow stopped operations 
in the first week of November. The be- 
lated advent of dry weather in October 
had been of great help to hard-pressed 
farmers who were thus able to take full 
advantage of additional labor supplied 
by the Government. According to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the gross 
value of the principal field crops in Man- 
itoba totaled approximately $148,042.000 
in 1944 compared with $143,055,000 in 
1943. 

The sound financial position of the 
farmers was reflected in purchases for 
future delivery of farm machinery and 
implements. Farmers have steadily been 
liquidating their mortgages and other 
debts and making plans for future buying 
and building upon the removal of current 
war restrictions. 


MANITOBA PLANS RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
AND RoaD CONSTRUCTION 


The electrification of 1,000 Manitoba 
farm homes has been recommended as a 
test project by the Provincial Advisory 
Committee on Coordination of Post-War 
Planning. Immediate action was urged 
to gain experience and thus avoid mis- 
takes when the project becomes Provy- 
ince-wide. 

The Provincial Minister of Public 
Works told the Union of Manitoba Mu- 
nicipalities that, the Provincial govern- 
ment was prepared, if necessary, to 
spend $2,500,000 annually on post-war 
road construction over and above the 
present expenditure for a period of 10 
years. The Minister said there would 
be included in this amount an annual 
sum of $350,000 for municipal roads, 
which expenditure the municipalities 
would be expected to meet dollar for 
dollar. 

Operators of bus lines out of Winnipeg 
were notified in early December that 
they could resume service on a pre-war 
basis as soon as they were able to obtain 
equipment, if necessary, to operate. 
This resumption of service was made pos- 
sible by a Dominion order lifting the 
wartime restrictions on interprovincial 
bus traffic. 
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MANITOBA GUARANTEES INDUSTRIAL BONDS 


It was announced on December 2 that 
a $40,000 issue of 3-percent bonds of the 
Cooperative Vegetable Oils Co., Ltd., of 
Altona, Manitoba, had been guaranteed 
by the Manitoba government. The sale 
of these bonds would bring to $80,000 the 
capital which the company is raising to 
build and equip an oil-crushing plant at 
Altona, which is in the center of pro- 
duction of the oil-specialty crops of 
flaxseed, sun-flower seed, rape seed, and 
soybeans. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA, DISTRICT PROSPER- 
ous IN 1944 


At the close of 1944 the Edmonton 
district showed the most prosperous re- 
sults in history and few, if any, lines of 
trade or industry had cause to complain. 
The cessation of American construction, 
which had brough in many temporary 
workers, was expected to cause a decline 
in turn-over, but retail trade in the last 
quarter of the year was maintained at 
the high level that was noted earlier, 
and bank clearings continued to rise. 
Good production and the remunerative 
price level in agriculture were appar- 
ently chiefly responsible. Alberta now 
leads all of the Provinces of Canada in 
hog production, and the packing indus- 
try in this area has been booming. De- 
spite labor difficulties, new records have 
been set in output. Since new bacon 
contracts have been negotiated with 
Britain, a decrease in pig raising is not 
expected in the immediate future. 

Prosperity in the farming community 
is reflected in various ways. One of the 
most satisfactory is noted in informa- 
tion from a large trust company in 
Edmonton which indicates that many of 
its mortgages have been paid in full, 
and the company has disposed of nearly 
all of its farm holdings which had been 
taken over by default in previous years. 
Trust companies have made no new 
loans for some years and are devoting 
their energies to getting out of the farm 
loan business in the belief that Provin- 
cial laws make such business highly 
speculative. 


Sters TAKEN To IMPROVE COAL SITUATION 
IN ALBERTA 


The coal-mining industry has not 
fared so well. Some mines have been 
abandoned as not economic to operate, 
but it has recently been announced that 
anew mine just outside Edmonton will 
be started early in 1945. A sum of 
$120,000 is to be expended for modern 
machinery to operate the property 
which extends over 1,200 acres leased 
from the Provincial government and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. When in 
full production it is expected to have an 
output of between 1,500 and 2,000 tons 
per day. 

The Alberta branch of the Canadian 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgy will 
devote much of its energy to developing 
markets for local coal and it is hoped 
that Ontario will provide an important 
market. The industry had not suffered 
any serious labor trouble during the year 
until December when 70 drivers of coal 
trucks went on strike in Edmonton. 
This was settled after a week of no de- 
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it is stated by this same source. 








Coal Savings Accomplished in United Kingdom 


Annual economies are being effected in the use of coal by the main-line 
railways and London Transport, according to statistics reported in the 
British press. A saving of approximately 139,000 tons has been made by 
various methods, including the following: 9,000 tons by the use of smokebox 
char; 14,000 tons by economies in railway hotels; 54,000 tons in railway work- 
shops through increased efficiency; 62,000 tons by economies in office, station- 
lighting, and heating arrangements. 
without specifications as to how the savings were accomplished. 

More than 130,000 tons of coal have been saved by locomotive and electric- 
traction users; 14,000 tons through the use of waste wood as an alternative 
fuel; 31,000 tons by deferring the start of heating on trains; and 90,000 tons 
saved at electric power houses and by reduction of current on electric trains, 


A further 50,000 tons is reported 
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liveries, which at that time of year 
caused considerable discomfort in those 
establishments which do not use natural 
gas. 

OIL PRODUCTION IN ALBERTA 


Oil production fell off to some extent, 
but the extensive drilling of new wells 
and development of the McMurray oil 
sands is expected to show a gain of pro- 
duction in 1945. Natural gas has been 
found in large quantities and exten- 
sive use has been found for the prod- 
uct of the new wells which have been 
brought in. 


Post-WarR BUILDING BooM ANTICIPATED IN 
EDMONTON 


Residential construction during the 
year reached new high levels and was 
restricted only by the availabilit¥ of la- 
bor and materials. The city of Edmon- 
ton, which owned most of the vacant 
land within its boundaries, has disposed 
of lots so rapidly that there are few left. 
This is an indication of an unprecedented 
post-war building boom. The city also 
profits from having this property back 
on the tax rolls, and the benefits are al- 
ready being shown by the fact that tax 
collections in Edmonton in 1944 reached 
$5,095,003, an increase of $606,471 over 
1943. 

Privately held real estate, principally 
in the heart of the business section has 
changed hands recently, indicating that 
apparently astute investors are willing 
to pay present high prices on the chance 
that the future of Edmonton is bright. 

All public utilities in Edmonton pro- 
duced revenue greatly in excess of any 
previous year, and as all but gas are 
owned by the city it is an indication 
that the city is in a good position to con- 
tinue its bond refunding, which was 
started during 1944. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Controls Rescinded on Distribution of 
Coal Tar, Thiamin Hydrochloride, Pe- 
troleum Coke.—Permits are no longer re- 
quired in Canada from the Controller of 
Chemicals for the distribution and use 
of coal tar and thiamin hydrochloride, 
nor are they needed from the Coal Con- 
troller for the purchase and consumption 
of petroleum coke. Recent orders of the 
Department of Munitions and Supply 
have rescinded regulations in effect since 
1943 which made such permits necessary. 


Chile 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


- Exemptions from Customs Charges 
Formerly Accorded to Machinery Im- 
ported for New Industries Modified.— 
Decree No. 1420 of March 31, 1944, of 
the Ministry of Finance, which estab- 
lished regulations for the exemption 
from certain customs charges on ma- 
chinery imported into Chile for specified 
new industries has been modified by de- 
cree No. 4459 of November 20, 1944, ef- 
fective from date of publication in the 
Diario Oficial of December 9, 1944. 

According to the new decree, the pres- 
ent exemptions applying to machinery 
for new industries, to manufacture prod- 
ucts either not already produced in Chile 
or else insufficiently, include only the 
import-sales tax of 8 percent of the duty- 
paid value. 

However, in the case of machinery and 
equipment for installing new industries 
to produce or process copper, iron, or 
steel, the exemptions apply to the im- 
port-sales tax of 8 percent, the warehouse 
charges, and the regular additional im- 
port tax of 4 percent of the duty-paid 
value. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY o° July 
1, 1944, for previous announcement of these 


exemptions as provided for under decree No. 
1420 of March 31, 1944.] 


China 


Economic Conditions 


Industry, mining, transportation, and 
trade in Free China all suffered seri- 
ously during the third quarter of 1944 
as a result of Japanese advances in the 
Provinces of Hunan, Honan, Kiangsi, 
and Kwangsi. While indexes of indus- 
trial and mining activity for the first 
half of 1944 were slightly above those 
for the year 1943, production for the 
third quarter is believed to have been 
markedly below that of the two preced- 
ing quarters. Some success reportedly 
was attained in moving plants and 
equipment out of the war zones to in- 
terior points of safety. 

Within Free China, transportation re- 
mains a major problem, with the Jap- 
anese gaining control over much of the 
already-limited railway mileage, thus im- 
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More Comfort for Canadian Theater Patrons 


Owners of Canadian theaters are displaying interest in a newly discovered 
method ef carpeting which has proved effective in several tests. It consists of 
spraying wool and latex on a concrete floor. This method is claimed to be 


just as efficient as regular carpet. 





will be more restful to the eyes. 





Theater seats also are expected to undergo considerable improvement. 
An example of this trend is a new type “roll back” seat which will be manu- 
factured by a Canadian firm. This seat will roll back, permitting people to 
pass seated patrons who will not have to stand up to allow passage. Experi- 
ments are also being conducted to develop new types of theater screens that 

















posing additional strains upon the over- 
taxed and inadequate highways. Enemy 
drives into Hunan, Honan, and other 
Provinces resulted further in drastic re- 
duction in trade with the occupied areas. 
This “trading with the enemy” has been 
sanctioned by Chinese authorities be- 
cause of the desperate need for critical 
materials, and official measures have 
been taken to increase such imports. An 
encouraging aspect was the temporary 
halting of the inflationary trend; good 
crops, particularly of rice, were a steady- 
ing influence on the general price struc- 
ture. Note circulation continued to in- 
crease in Free China, with only a mod- 
erate rise in prices and the cost of living. 


Cost or LIVING 


Plentiful harvests in most parts of 
Free China were chiefly responsible for 
the halting of the inflationary trend in 
commodity prices during the third quar- 
ter of 1944. Other factors which tended 
to check the rise in prices were: (1) Fa- 
vorable war news from areas other than 
China; (2) movement of consumers’ 
goods (articles for consumption) from 
Honan and other war-zone provinces to 
interior markets for sale at prices equal 
to, and sometimes lower than, those pre- 
viously demanded, and (3) release of 
hoarded consumers’ goods because of 
tightness of the money market, report- 
edly brought about by heavy speculative 
purchases of gold and restricted con- 
sumer demand in anticipation of still 
lower prices. 

Statistics prepared by the Nankai In- 
stitute of Economics, Nankai University 
(formerly located in Tientsin but now 
in Chungking) show that for the period 
from July to September there was but 
slight, if any, change in the cost-of-liv- 
ing indexes for the cities of Chungking 
and Chengtu, both located in Szechwan 
Province. Living costs in Kumming 
(Yunnan Province) and Sian (Shensi 
Province), after a temporary halt in the 
rate of advance, appeared to have re- 
sumed their upward trend. 

An increase in note circulation, greater 
{in percentage terms) than the rise in 
commodity prices, tended to alleviate 
the shortage of currency which accom- 
panied the swift inflation. 


Masor Foop Crops INCREASE 


Good weather conditions favored sum- 
mer crops in practically all parts of Free 
China, with the total agricultural pro- 
duction in 1944, including spring and 


summer harvests, registering an esti- 
mated*increase of about 25 percent over 
1943, as shown by the table following: 


[In 1,000 metric tons] 








Item 1943 1944 
Rice __- | 35,257 | 41,034 
Wheat - -- ‘ 11,822 | 14,321 
Other crops ! 31,511 | 43,844 


a ed ace 76 50 | 99, 199 





! Other major crops include barley, peas, kaoliang, 
millet, broad beans, sweetpotatoes, soybeans, and corn. 


These estimates do not reflect the fact 
that the Japanese, following their suc- 
cessful drives into Honan and Hunan 
Provices and subsequent advances in 
southeast China, gained control over 
several important crop-producing areas. 
The Japanese also threatened to isolate 
such eastern Provinces as Chekiang, 
Kiangsi, Anhwei, Fukien, and Kwang- 
tung, thereby jeopardizing Chinese Gov- 
ernment control over food crops pro- 
duced in those areas. Official sources 
reported that were it not for the bounti- 
ful crops in the areas not directly af- 
fected by hostilities the agricultural sit- 
uation admittedly would have been 
critical. 

While reflecting satisfaction over the 
good crops reported, the Chinese Gov- 
ernment was going ahead with meas- 
ures designed to increase vitally needed 
food supplies and was taking steps to 
improve transportation and distribution 
of foodstuffs. Additionally, the Gov- 
ernment is extending loans to agricul- 
ture covering production, irrigation and 
drainage, and reclaimed farm areas. 
These loans are made through the 
Farmers’ Bank of China, which, since 
July 1, 1942, has been the only Govern- 
ment bank entrusted with rural financ- 
ing. 

Finally, governmental administrative 
units have levied quotas for tax pay- 
ments and loans in kind from such ma- 
jor crops as rice, wheat, sugar, and cot- 
ton. This system, instituted on August 
1, 1941, in lieu of cash payments, en- 
ables the Government to provide ra- 
tions for the Army, civil service, and 
others. Of the total quotas of rice and 
wheat to be collected in 1944, amount- 
ing to more than 4,000,000 metric tons 
(1 metric ton=36.744 bushels of wheat 
or 48.992 bushels of rice), one-half was 
to be collected as land tax in kind while 
the other half was to be in the form of 
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compulsory loans. Taxation of sugar in 
kind was to have commenced in August 
with the tax amounting to 30 percent of 
the sugar purchased by dealers from 
producers. And, according to press re- 
ports, a tax in kind on cotton was scheq- 
uled to have been instituted in October 


INDUSTRY AND MINING ACcTIvitTy 


Industrial and mining activities in Free 
China—beset during the first half of 1944 
with increasingly complex problems aris. 
ing from continued inflation, reduced 
transport facilities, and shortages of 
capital and labor—were seriously affecteg 
during the third quarter by the success. 
ful Japanese military advances in Hunan 
Kwangsi, Kwantung, and other Proy- 
inces. Although the equipment of some 
plants and mines was dismantled and 
moved to temporary zones of safety in 
the interior, these movements were ham- 
pered by difficulties in transportation 
and by the speed of the enemy advance 
which forced demolition of some plants 
and the loss of others to the Japanese. 

Although no industrial production sta- 
tistics are available for the third quarter, 
it is probable that production was ap- 
preciably below the level of the preceding 
6 months because of this loss of factories 
in the war zones. 


SZECHWAN LEADS IN INDUSTRY 


Important, though still relatively 
small, industrial developments have been 
made in the western Provinces of China, 
especially around Chungking, Kweilin, 
and Kunming. According to statistics 
compiled by the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs, of the total number of 4,151 fac- 
tories registered in Free China, slightly 
over half, or 2,103 plants, are located in 
Szechwan Province, with the Provinces 
of Hunan and Kwangsi ranking second 
in importance with 394 and 345 factories 
respectively. 

As described in the August 5, 1944, 
issue of this magazine (‘Free China’s 
Industry: Recent Salient Trends’), em- 
phasis on industrial production in Free 
China has been focused on consumers’ 
goods (articles for consumption). rather 
than upon producers’ goods in which are 
included materials and equipment for 
the war effort. Production indexes pre- 
pared by the Ministry of Economic Af- 
fairs indicate that the output of pro- 
ducers’ goods during January 1944 was 
only 3.4 times greater than the 1938 
monthly average, while consumers’ goods 
was about 10 times the 1938 monthly 
average. The predominance of consum- 
ers’ goods is partly explained by the 
profit motive, these being subject to more 
rapid turn-over at rapidly rising prices, 
but a basic consideration is the greater 
dependence of producers’ goods on 
machine processes and imported mate- 
rials. 

The general production indexes show 
the rates of advance as made by con- 
sumers’ and producers’ goods. The ac- 


companying table, while showing an in-. 


crease in the production of producers’ 
goods, suggests that a peak in production 
of consumers’ goods was attained during 
the last half of 1943, with a slight decline 
registered for the first half of 1944; 
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[Based on monthly average for 1938 = 100} 





General | Produc- + Ciaiieaie- 
index! |ers’ goodsjers’ goods 








a 











RR liustes---ns0e] Se 230. 61 404, 07 
1942. _--- | 302.17 | 272.12 658. 88 
1943. _-- | 375.64 | 316.07] 1,010.61 
First half 1943. - | 353.85 | 302, 35 948. 82 
First half 1944. ...-| 376.75 | 342.62 995. 63 

1 The general index includes producers’ goods, con- 
sumers’ goods, and articles for export (including tung- 
sten, antimony, tin, and mercury). 


Free China has been able to utilize the 
potential capacity of its existing capital 
goods industries only to a limited degree. 
Output of pig iron and steel, for example, 
during the first half of 1944 utilized only 
small fractions of available capacity, and 
this, in turn, restricted other industrial 
activity in Free China. 


TRANSPORTATION A PROBLEM 


The successful Japanese drives in 
Honan, Hunan, Kwangsi, and Kiangsi 
Provinces resulted in the loss of railway 
equipment, forced the dismantling of 
railway-repair workshops, and further 
burdened the overtaxed highway-trans- 
port facilities. The vicissitudes of war 
have further disrupted the communica- 
tions system by creating a shortage of 
equipment and materials. These short- 
ages, together with steadily rising oper- 
ating and labor costs, have combined to 
discourage the building of new railway 
lines. 

Japanese penetrations have effected 
substantial reductions in the 2,200 kilo- 
meters, about 1,375 miles) of railways 
that were in operation in Free China in 
August 1944. Taking over most of the 
Hunan-Kwangsi and the Kweichow- 
Kwangsi lines, isolating the Canton- 
Hankow railway, and assuming control 
over additional sections of the Lunghai 
line, the enemy now controls about 95 
percent of the total railway mileage in 
China. 

During the period under review much 
attention was focused on highway trans- 
portation in southwestern China, par- 
ticularly with regard to the anticipated 
early opening of the Ledo-Burma Road. 
In view of recent press reports of Chinese 
gains near the Burmese border the sit- 
uation with respect to the opening of this 
land route appears more favorable than 
at any time since the Japanese imposed 
their blockade in 1942. 

In July the Central Air Transport Co. 
advertised the inauguration of a thrice- 
weekly service between Chengtu and 
Kunming. It was understood that by 
the end of the month only one flight had 
been made, and that the only equip- 
ment the company had in service con- 
sisted of two rebuilt captured Japanese 
planes. Both the CATC and the China 
National Aviation Corporation an- 
nounced an increase in passenger fares 
effective July 1. According to the 
CNAC, the increase in rates in general 
averaged about 45 percent for domestic 
services, whereas the increase for China- 
India services was somewhat less. 

The Chinese postal authorities an- 
nounced that effective August 1, 1944, 
ordinary parcel-post services between 
Free China and Soviet Russia would be 
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resumed by all post offices in unoccu- 
pied China except those in Kwangtung, 
Kiangsi, Fukien, Chekiang, Anhwei, and 
Honan Provinces; and that similar serv- 
ice would be resumed on the same date 
between Free China and India. A lim- 
ited parcel-post service between unoc- 
cupied China and the United States, dis- 
continued on February 27, 1942, was 
resumed on September 19, 1944, to 
Kansu, Kwangsi, Kweichow, Ningsia, 
Shensi, Sikang, Sinkiang, Szechwan, 
and Tsinghai Provinces in western 
China, and service was extended to Yun- 
nan Province on November 20. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC TRADE 


Recently (third quarter 1944) there 
has been press discussion of revival of 
foreign trade with the possible opening 
of the Ledo-Burma Road. The Chi- 
nese Central News Agency reported on 
August 30 that a larger volume of goods 
would be exported to foreign countries 
following the opening of this land route. 
There is reason to doubt, however, that 
the use of the Ledo-Burma Road will 
immediately further foreign trade, since 
vital military needs for supplies in Free 
China may restrict the use of this road 
to military traffic, primarily that mov- 
ing towards Yunnan Province. 

Aside from the Ledo-Burma Road, the 
only other important land route open 
between China and the United Nations 
is the Sino-Soviet route, via Lanchow in 
Kansu Province. China’s exports to 
Russia, which consist chiefly of wolf- 
ramite or tungsten ore, brick tea, lamb- 
skins, raw silk, and wool, are sent under 
terms of barter and credit agreements 
concluded between the two countries. 
This trade provides loans available to 
China for the purchase of goods from 
the Soviet Union, and repayable, with 
interest, in mineral and agricultural 
products. 

Internally, the movement of goods 
from the occupied areas to Free China 
was drastically curtailed following the 
Japanese invasion of Honan Province, 
but there are indications of some in- 
crease in shipments from that area since 
August. In order to encourage these 
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imports the authorities have not only 
granted discounts on all commercial 
shipments coming in by rail but have 
also lowered the requirements with re- 
gard to the registration and inspection. 


FINANCIAL MARKET AND LOANS 


Prices on the open market for gold 
and foreign currency increased generally 
from June to September in Chungking, 
Chengtu, and Kunming. Quotations for 
gold in Chungking during June and July 
were not appreciably higher than the of- 
ficial prices, which had been lowered on 
July 16 from CN$18,500 per Chinese 
ounce of one-thirty-second kilogram to 
CN$17,500. A rise in the rates occurred 
during August with a high of CN$23,500 
reported on September 1. Increased de- 
mand resulted from the temporary halt- 
ing of the rise in commodity prices 
which deterred commodity speculation. 
Other contributory factors include the 
need for foreign currency by Chinese 
proceeding abroad, the desire of Chinese 
businessmen and others to acquire for- 
eign-currency assets for purchases 
abroad of equipment and supplies for 
post-war reconstruction, and the de- 
mand for gold and foreign currency 
from the occupied areas. 

Of the Chinese Government’s total re- 
ceipts of CN$67,000,000,000 for the first 
half of 1944, about three-fourths was 
derived from loans, with income from 
taxes amounting to but 20 percent of the 
total. On the other side of the ledger, 
military supplies and needs accounted 
chiefly for governmental expenditures, 
amount to CN47,000,000,000 for the pe- 
riod reviewed, while a total of CN$8,000,- 
000,000 was expended for reconstruction 
purposes. 

With the decline in importance of its 
chief source of revenue, customs duties 
and the salt tax, Free China has had 
to resort to both domestic and foreign 
borrowing to meet wartime expenditures. 
Since the outbreak of Sino-Japanese 
hostilities the Chinese Government re- 
ports that it has negotiated a total of 
12 foreign loans (amounting in United 
States currency to $870,000.000 and in 
British currency to £58,070,000) for the 

















London Screw-Thread Conference 


Results of the United States-Canadian Screw-Thread Mission to London 
and plans for continuing the work were well received at a retent meeting of 
representatives of all interested Federal agencies in Washington. 

The meeting was attended by representatives of the Departments of State, 
War, Navy, and Commerce, and of other interested groups. Speakers for 
each of the groups represented at the meeting expressed satisfaction with the 
progress so far made toward the adoption of a unified system of screw-thread 
standards in the United States, Canada, and Great Britain and the hope 
that the work may be continued and the final objective attained. 

A similar meeting was held in the Engineering Societies Auditorium in 
New York on November 16, at which a full report on the London Conference 
was given to the engineering societies and the public. The meeting was 
attended by several hundred persons, and the report was well received. 

At a meeting on November 17, under the auspices of the Screw-Thread 
Committee of the American Standards Association, preliminary steps were 
taken toward an extensive research program on screw threads. This project 
was planned, in general terms, during the London Conference as an essential 
move in bringing about a unification of screw-thread standards in the United 
States, Canada, and the United Kingdom. 
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purchases of essential war materials and 
the stabilization of the national cur- 
rency. During the same period, the 
Chinese Government floated a number of 


domestic loans in various currencies, 


totaling $200,000,000 in United States 
currency, £20,000,000 sterling, CN$10,- 
022,000,000, and CGU100,000,000. (The 


customs gold unit was introduced in 


China in 1930 to protect customs collec- 
tions against fluctuations in the value of 
silver. Under present official rates the 
customs gold unit is the equivalent of 
the United States dollar, and both are 
officially equivalent to 20 Chinese Na- 
tional dollars.) 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Eggs: Exemption From Import Duties 
and Taxes Extended for 30 Additional 
Days.—The exemption from import duty 
and taxes on imports of 15,000 cases of 
eggs from the United States established 
by decree No. 3845 for a 60-day period 
beginning November 2, 1944, has been 
extended for 30 additional days accord- 
ing to decree No. 4723 published in the 
Official Gazette of December 30, 1944. 
The 15,000-case quota was not filled dur- 
ing the 60-day period. 

[For announcement of decree No. 3845 see 


FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 25, 
1944. ] 


Ecuador 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Board of Price Control for Essentials 
Established.—A law providing for price 
control of primary essential products and 
for the creation of a national distribution 
organization has been approved by the 
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Ecuadoran Constitutional Assembly, as 
announced in the Registro Oficial of 
December 13, 1944. 

A price-control board will be estab- 
lished in each one of the cantons of the 
Republic. Each board will have the 
authority to determine the prices of such 
articles which it deems of primary neces- 
sity and shall establish sales prices, al- 
lowing a reasonable margin of profit. In 
addition to foodstuffs of usual consump- 
tion, there shall be included medicinal 
products, fabrics used for making low- 
cost clothing, and all articles “indispen- 
sable for life.” 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget for 1945.—By decree of the Na- 
tional Constitutional Assembly the Ecua- 
doran budget for 1944, as amended, will 
remain in force for the year 1945 until 
such time as a new budget can be pre- 
prepared. The regular budget for the 
year 1944 as originally approved pro- 
vided for expenditures of 185,500,000 
sucres ($13,727,000), and additional ap- 
propriations, authorized prior to the fall 
of the Arroyo del Rio government in May, 
increased the total for the ordinary bud- 
get to 195,000,000 sucres ($14,430,000). 
Subsequently numerous Executive de- 
crees and decrees passed by the National 
Constitutional Assembly increased the 
authorized appropriations to approxi- 
mately 208,000,000 sucres ($15,392,000). 
On the basis of preliminary estimates it 
is expected that a budget of at least 
240,000,000 sucres ($17,760,000) will be 
proposed for 1945. 

A report from the Ministry of the 
Treasury indicates that 1944 revenues 
collected up to December 27 totaled 
206,988,969 sucres ($15,317,284). Con- 
sequently it is probable that with the 
addition of revenues arising from ac- 
counts remaining unpaid at the close of 











third-dimensional effect disappears. 








Russia Reports Three-Dimension Stereoscopic Motion Pictures 


Recent demonstrations of a new-type projection screen, camera, and 

projector indicate that progress is being made in the Soviet Union’s develop- 
ment of stereoscopic motion pictures. 
direction of the inventors of the new equipment. 

The new screen is made of glass about three-fourths of an inch thick. The 
back is engraved with closely spaced lines, perpendicular, but tending to 
fan out right and left from the center line as they move from top to bottom. 

The camera, instead of facing the subject, is at right angles to it, and the 
image is refiected into the lens by two mirrors which are at a 45-degree angle 
to both lens and subject. The lens is bisected vertically by a narrow bar 
which coincides with the break between the mirrors. Hence, the film bears 
two parallel images of each photograph, which are indentical except for the 
slight change of perspective caused by the two mirrors. Similarly, the 
projector has the same bar and mirror arrangement as the camera and the 
image is reflected from the mirrcrs to the screen. The reflection of the 
double image off the lines on the back of the screen produces the three- 
dimensional effect. The illusion produced is complete and the focus perfect 
trom any one of some six different positions of a spectator sitting in the 
same chair. In between these positions, the image becomes blurred and the 


One of the inventors believes that he can obtain the desired effect for any 
position by increasing the number of mirrors to 12 with corresponding cross- 
bars on the lens and 12 almost identical images of each photograph on the 
film. The theory is that this number of quasi-identical images reflected 
from the lines on the screen will cover the entire field of vision. Such an 
increase would require a different size and type of raw stock. 


Work is being carried out under 
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the fiscal year (December 31) the budget 
for 1944 will be closed at the end of 
March without a deficit. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Manufacturers of Sugar Products 
Permitted to Import Sugar Duty-Free 
on Own Account.—The duty-free jim. 
portation into Ecuador of sugar by aj] 
persons or entities has been authorizeq 
by an Executive decree of December 29 
1944. The decree exempts importers 
from payment of all customs duties on 
sugar, warehousing fees, the sales tax 
water taxes, and the hospital tax. Fur. 
thermore, it provides that the importers 
may use this sugar directly for their 
own necessities, or for sale to responsible 
persons or entities under the condition 
that such buyers use the sugar for their 
own needs. These transactions must 
be authorized by the Ministry of Econ- 
omy. In no case may the direct im- 
porters or persons or entities buying 
sugar use it for resale. Industrialists 
who obtain sugar according to the pres- 
ent decree obligate themselves to main- 
tain without modification the prices of 
their manufactures as established by 
decree No. 81 of June 6, 1940. 

Formerly the Ministry of Economy had 
been designated as the sole importer of 
sugar in Ecuador by a decree of October 
20, 1944. 

[For announcement of Ecuadoran decree 


of October 20, 1944, see ForEIGN ComMMERcE 
WEEKLY of December 2, 1944.] 


Egypt 


Transport and Communication 


Report on State Railways.—Revenue 
of the Egyptian State Railways for the 
first 6 months of the fiscal year 194445 
(May 1 to October 31, 1944) amounted 
to £E7,384,660, compared with £E6,963,- 
612 in the corresponding period of 1943. 
In the 1944-45 period passenger traffic 


totaled £E3,941,170; freight traffic 
£E3,265,737; and sundry earnings, 
£E177,753. 


Railway expenditures reached 
£E3,333,929 during the period under re- 
view, compared with £E2,973,493 dur- 
ing the corresponding months of 1943- 
44, and total net earnings were £E4,050,- 
731, against £E3,990,119. The total 
number of passengers carried was 30,- 
700,254, compared with 30,845,779. 
Merchandise transported by the railways 
declined to 3,300,443 metric tons from 
3,884,742 tons. 


Eire 
Transport and Communication 


Bus Terminus Proposed for Dublin— 
Announcement has been made that the 
Irish Transport Co., created by recent 
legislation amalgamating the Great 
Southern Railway Co. and the Dublin 
United Transport Co., and scheduled to 
begin operating January 1, 1945, is to 
construct a passenger bus terminus in 
Dublin. 
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The site chosen covers approximately 
40,000 square feet and is near the cus- 
tomhouse in the central part of the city. 
Construction work, reportedly, will be- 
gin as soon as materials are available. 
The main building of the terminus is 
to be circular, and plans provide for plat- 
forms suitable to dispatch 25 busses 
simultaneously. 


French North 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION GROUPS 
BEING REORGANIZED IN ALGERIA 


The Algerian Groups for Importation 
and Distribution of Construction Mate- 
rials, Plate Glass and Window Glass, 
Seeds, and Products and Articles Neces- 
sary for Health were in process of reor- 
ganization, in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the ordinance of July 6, 1943, 
and the Algerian order of July 21, 1944, 
according to notices published in the 
Journal Officiel of Algeria on August 22, 
1944. 


ForEIGN TRADE Group To BE FORMED IN 
FRENCH Morocco 


The Vichy-inspired trade groups have 
been liquidated, but new ones conducted 
on more democratic principles are be- 
ing established. Importers and export- 
ers of all types of goods have decided to 
form a group which will deal with all 
matters of importation and exportation, 
according to press reports. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Semolina: Minimum Rate of Extrac- 
tion Changed in Algeria.—Semolina mill- 
ers in Algeria have been required to ex- 
tract, from each 100 kilograms of hard 
wheat milled, either 85 kilograms of 
semolina of the “paste” type or 94 kilo- 
grams of semolina of the “consumption” 
type, effective August 7, 1944, by an order 
of August 16, published in the Journal 
Officiel of Algeria on August 22, 1944. 


[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 
15, 1944, for previous announcement. ] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wood: Service of Importation To Con- 
trol Imports into Algeria.—The distribu- 
tion of wood in Algeria during 1944 and 
subsequent years, under the control of 
the Service of Importation of Wood 
created by the order of April 8, 1944, was 
to be based on quotas fixed according to 
the values of imports into Algeria during 
the years 1936-39, by a decision of Au- 
gust 14, 1944, published in the Journal 
Officiel of Algeria on August 22, 1944. 

Liqueur Wines and Aperitives: Alge- 
rian Manufacturing Tax on Alcohol 
Content Reduced.—The manufacturing 
tax of 3,500 francs has been reduced to 
3,000 francs per hectoliter of pure alcohol 
contained in wines used in the manu- 
facture of liqueur wines and aperitives 
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countries. 


export trade. 








International Wool Industry Conference 


Representatives of the French and Belgian wool industries met with the 
United Kingdom Wool Control and Ministry of Supply during the last week 
of November 1944 to arrange for purchases of wool for their respective 


At that time it was reported that less than 5 percent of French wool- 
textile machinery had been damaged by the Germans. The leader of the 
Belgian delegation said that wool mills in his country were undamaged and 
that machinery was ready to handle raw material for immediate production. 

Members of the British wool industry apparently were anxious to have 
machinery on the Continent in full production at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, because it was believed that the ability of France and Belgium to 
supply their own needs would diminish the pressure on British mills for 
relief exports of finished products, thus enabling them to seek commercial 








with a wine base in Algeria, for the ben- 
efit of the Algerian Price-Compensation 
Office, effective from August 15, 1944, by 
an order of August 11, published in the 
Journal Officiel of Algeria on August 
22, 1944. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 27, 
1944, for previous announcement. ] 


Mistelles, Liqueur Wines, and Concen- 
trated Musts: Special Tax on Sales Re- 
duced in Algeria.—The special tax on 
sales of mistelles and liqueur wines, col- 
lected in Algeria for the benefit of the 
Algerian Price-Compensation Office, has 
been reduced from 100 francs to 75 francs 
per hectoliter, effective August 15, 1944, 
by an order of August 16, published in the 
Journal Officiel of Algeria on August 22. 

Also effective on August 15, 1944, the 
special tax on those quantities of con- 
centrated musts (juices) used for the 
manufacture of liqueur wines and aperi- 
tives with a wine base was reduced from 
0.25 franc to 0.10 franc per 1° B. per 
hectoliter. 


[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 
8, 1944, for previous announcement. |] 


French 
Somaliland 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Suspended Temporarily; 
Certain Taxes on Imports Abolished.— 
Import duties on foreign products in 
French Somaliland have been suspended, 
effective January 1, 1944, and for a period 
of 6 months after the liberation of con- 
tinental France, by a decree of the 
French Committee of National Libera- 
tion of March 27, 1944, published in the 
Journal Officiel of the French Republic 
on April 1, 1944. 

This decree also abolishes the following 
taxes on products imported into French 
Somaliland, effective January 1, 1944: 
Statistical taxes; wharf dues; ship-regis- 
tration fees; clearance fees; sanitary 
fees; light and beacon dues; and landing 
fees. 

Goods of any origin imported into 
French Somaliland are to be subj2ct only 
to the “consumption tax” during the 
period of duty suspension. 


Guatemala 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Personal Effects, Dutiable Up to 20 
Quetzales, Which Are Part of Traveler’s 
Baggage Brought in by Air Erempt From 
Import Duties—Personal effects, duti- 
able up to 20 quetzales, which are part of 
baggage brought in by travelers entering 
Guatemala by air, are exempt from the 
payment of import duties, according to 
decree No. 3155 effective 1 day after its 
promulgation in the Diario de Centro 
America of October 13, 1944. Effects du- 
tiable up to 40 quetzales, forming part 
of baggage belonging to families com- 
posed of three or more persons who 
travel with the same passport, are also 
exempt from import duties. 

This decree applies only to persons who 
have not enjoyed such duty exemptions 
6 months previous to their entry into 
Guatemala. It also reinstates and am- 
plifies a previous import-duty exemp- 
tion of 25 quetzales on personal effects 
brought in by any method of transpor- 
tation as part of passenger’s baggage, 
which had been canceled by decree num- 
ber 2468, effective December 7, 1940. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 


ary 11, 1941, for publication of decree 2468 
canceling the above-mentioned exemption.] 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Licenses Revalidated To Cover 
Shipments Up to June 30, 1945.—The 
Office of the Import Trade Controller, 
India, announced on December 19, 1944, 
the automatic revalidation of import li- 
censes which were valid for the import 
of goods (except raw cotton) from any 
country, in the period July-December 
1944. The revalidated licenses cover 
shipment up to June 30, 1945. Formal 
revalidation by the licensing authorities 
is not necessary. 


Transport and Communication 


Increase in Freight Carloadinas— 
Freight carloadings of the Indian Rail- 
ways increased by 9.22 percent on the 
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broad-gage and by 13.1 percent on the 
meter-gage in October 1944, compared 
with October 1943. 


Madagascar 


Exchange and Finance 


Regulation of Payment for Goods Pro- 
cured by Government for Export.—An 
order of October 31, 1944, published in 
the Journal Officiel of Madagascar of 
November 4, 1944, regulates the payment 
for products or goods bought or requisi- 
tioned for export by an agency of the 
French Government or of the Colony. 

The order provides that the seller of 
the goods must open a blocked account 
with the Bank of Madagascar and that 
60 percent of the amount of the pay- 
ments for goods must be credited to this 
blocked account. No person, unless 
specially authorized by the Governor 
General, may have more than one ac- 
count. Not more than 60,000 francs 
yearly may be withdrawn from such an 
account, except to pay taxes or to pay 
for goods and equipment imported by 
the local Office of Supply or directly by 
the person himself. After examination 
by a special committee, however, the 
Governor General may authorize fur- 
ther withdrawals for upkeep of a busi- 
ness or for seasonal purchase of local 
products. 

The provisions of the order do not ap- 
ply to purchases made by the Rice 
Office. 


Mexico 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Ceiling Prices on Essential Food Prod- 
ucts Established for the Federal Dis- 
trict —Maximum wholesale and retail 
prices on 13 food articles of prime ne- 
cessity, and ceiling prices on several live- 
stock feeds and construction material 
items have been established for the Fed- 
eral District of Mexico by a joint resolu- 
tion signed by the Chief of the Federal 
District and the Minister of Finance, 
and published November 24, 1944. 
These prices, effective as of November 
26, 1944, are as follows: 


Wholesale prices: Coffee, f. 0. b., Mexico, 
D. F., from 1,200 to 1,600 pesos per metric 
ton, depending on type and grade; rice, 
without container, f. o. b., Mexico, D. F., 570 
pesos per metric ton; beans, various types, 
f. o. b., Mexico, D. F., 302.65 pesos per metric 
ton (including stamp taxes); wheat, Torreon 
Colorado type, 300 pesos per metric ton; hog 
lard, United States, in tins, 1.95 pesos each; 
dressed meat, first grade, at slaughterhouse, 
1.30 pesos per kilogram; sesame seed, f. o. b., 
Mexico, D. F., 700 pesos per metric ton; pea- 
nuts, f. o. b., point of origin, 366 pesos, plus 
freight to Mexico, D. F.; and fish, popular 
class, 1 peso per kilogram (wholesale prices 
on fish expired December 31, 1944). 

Retail prices: Rice, 0.64 peso per kilogram; 
coffee, from 1.38 to 1.64 pesos per kilogram, de- 
pending on type and grade; beans, 0.37 peso 
per kilogram; filet of beef, 4.10 pesos per kilo- 
gram; meat, without bone, 2.70 pesos per 
kilogram; meat scraps, 1.95 pesos per kilo- 
gram; meat scraps, with bone, 1.45 pesos per 
kilogram; suet, 0.79 peso per kilogram; kid- 
neys, 2.60 pesos per kilogram; milk, cooled 
and bottled, when sold at stable, 0.47 peso 
per kilogram, when delivered to dispensary, 
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Antimalarial Work in 
Kenya 


A 10-year program of antima- 
larial work in Kisumi, Kenya, is 
now drawing to a close, and during 
this time the sanitary conditions in 
this town have improved consider- 
ably, reports the British press. The 
chief feature of the campaign, 
financed by the Colonial Develop- 
ment Fund, the Kenya Govern- 
ment, and the Kisumu Munici- 
pality, was the drying up of large 
swamps in the vicinity. There are 
still mosquito-ridden swamps on 
the adjacent Kano plains, but plans 
for their eradication already are 
under way. 























0.49 peso per kilogram ,for sale to public at 
dispensary, 0.54 peso per kilogram, delivered 
to home, 0.56 peso per kilogram; lard, United 
States, in tins, 2.30 pesos per kilogram; 
standard granulated sugar, 0.50 peso per kilo- 
gram; standard solid sugar, 0.52 peso per 
kilogram; refined granulated sugar, 0.53 peso 
per kilogram; domino and small-cube sugar, 
0.57 peso per kilogram; corn dough, 0.17 
peso per kilogram; white bread, weighing not 
less than 65 grams each loaf, 0.05 peso each; 
salt, grain, 0.17 peso per kilogram; salt, 
ground, 0.18 peso per kilogram; tortillas, 0.35 
peso per kilogram; fish, from 1 to 1.40 pesos 
per kilogram, according to kind (retail ceil- 
ings on fish expired December 31, 1944). 

Cattle feed includes alfalfa; sesame-seed, 
copra, and peanut-meal cake; bran; and corn 
fodder. Prices per ton delivered to stable, 
Mexico D. F., are as follows: Alfalfa, 120 to 150 
pesos, according to quality; sesame, copra, and 
peanut-meal cake, with 41 percent protein as 
@ minimum, 210 pesos; bran, first class, 160 
pesos; corn fodder, 90 pesos. 

Articles of construction include iron rods, 
and black and galvanized tubing. Wholesale 
prices with retail prices in parentheses are as 
follows: Iron rods with the following diam- 
eters (per metric ton): % inch, 604 pesos 
(619 pesos); ‘ig inch, 569 pesos (584 pesos); 
% inch, 547 pesos (566 pesos); '% inch, 521 
pesos (536 pesos); % inch, 507 pesos (522 
pesos); % inch, 493 pesos (508 pesos); % 
inch, 493 pesos (508 pesos); 1 inch, 493 pesos 
(508 pesos); 144 inches, 484 pesos (499 pesos) ; 
114 inches, 479 pesos (489 pesos); 134 inches, 
474 pesos (489 pesos); 2 inches, 474 pesos 
(489 pesos); black tubing with the follow- 
ing diameters (per kilogram): '% inch, 0.91 
peso (1.10 pesos); % inch, 1.16 pesos (1.30 
pesos); 1 inch, 1.70 pesos (1.90 pesos); 1% 
inches, 2.25 pesos (2.40 pesos); 112 inches, 
2.68 pesos (3 pesos); 2 inches, 3.75 pesos (4 
pesos); galvanized tubing with following 
diameters (per kilogram): 4% inch, 1.10 pesos 
(1.45 pesos); 34 inch, 1.40 pesos (1.80 pesos) ; 
1 inch, 2 pesos (2.65 pesos); 1144 inches, 2.80 
pesos (3.30 pesos); 11% inches, 3.20 pesos 
(4.10 pesos); 2 inches, 4.35 pesos (5.40 pesos). 


Exchange and Finance 


1945 Budget of the Federal District 
(Mexico City) Includes Appropriations 
for Public Works.—The 1945 budget of 
the Federal District has been approved 
with revenues and appropriations bal- 
anced at 130,000,000 pesos ($26 806,000). 
This is the largest budget in the history 
of the District, and compares with 112,- 
000,000 pesos ($23,094 000) in 1944, and 
67,000 000 pesos ($13,822,000) in 1941. 
The factors chiefly responsible for the 
increase in expenditures in 1945, as com- 
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pared with 1944, are increased appro. 
priations for the Department of Public 
Works and the Department of Water an, 
Drainage. The 1945 appropriation for 
the former is 34,340,000 pesos ($7. 
081,000), as compared with 25 492.009 
pesos ($6,106,000) in 1944, and for the 
latter, 22.988,000 pesos ($4,740,000) in 
1945, as compared with 18,107,000 Pesos 
($3 734,000) in 1944. 

Work is to be continued and intensified 
on the Lerma River project, calculated to 
double the Federal District water supply 
within 2 years, and approximately 5. 
000,000 pesos is to be spent on improving 
the educational facilities in the District 
in cooperation with the Ministry of Edy. 
cation. Besides school buildings, other 
notable construction is under way, in- 
cluding a new building on the Plaza Con- 
stitucion to house the Department's of. 
fices. Salaries for the Police and Judi- 
ciary Departments are to be increaseg 
and the police force is to be augmented. | 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Customs Surtaxes on Import and Exr- 
port Duties Continued for 1945.—The 
general surtaxes of 3 percent of duty on 
imports by freight and 10 percent of duty 
on imports by parcel post, as well as the 
surtax of 12 percent of export duties, 
have been continued in force for 1945, 
under provisions of the Mexican revenue 
law, published in the Diario Oficial of 
December 30, 1944, and effective January 
1, 1945. 

Additional List of Products Subject to 
Export Control.—An additional list of 
commodities subject to export control 
by the Mexican Ministry of Finance has 
been promulgated by an Executive de- 
cree of December 22, 1944, published in 
the Diario Oficial of December 30, 1944, 
and effective from that date. The prin- 
cipal commodities now added to the 
controlled list established by the decree 
of June 15, 1944, include: Fighting 
bulls; fish, dried, smoked, or salted, un- 
specified; untanned skins of alligators, 
crocodiles, and lizards; untanned skins 
of wild hogs; gum resins and oleoresins, 
not specified; firewood; insecticides, not 
specified; and bone, processed in any 
manner. 

[For announcement of vesting of export 
control in the Ministry of Finance, see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 25 and 
April 29, 1944; and for announcement of de- 
cree of June 15, 1944, establishing a list of 
products subject to export control, and sub- 
sequent additions to the list, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 5 and 26, and 
November 25, 1944.] 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Progress Made in Improvements Of 
State Railway.—The double-track pro- 
gram of the Swedish State Railway is 
progressing, according to a_ recent 
Swedish press release. The _ sections 
Flen-Skelokvarn, Palaboda-Hallsbers, 
and Skovde-Falkoping, all on the main 
line between Goteborg and Stockholm, 
are expected to be finished in 1945. 
This work reportedly is being pushed in 
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order to accommodate the new fast 
trains which the Swedish State Railway 
has placed in operation. 
situation Regarding Automotive 
Trafic—Automotive traffic mileage of 
poth State and privately owned rail- 
yoads in Sweden increased from 4,100,- 
000 kilometers in 1942 to 5,700,000 in 
1943. While statistics showed a slight 
decline (1.8 percent) in the total num- 
per of vehicles operated in freight and 
passenger service in the latter year, the 
utilization of both routes and equipment 
improved. 

Automotive traffic in Sweden during 
the third quarter of 1944 was subjected 
to the same restraining influences as 
during the preceding quarter. Despite 
all the difficulties, a foreign motor trade 
journal reported that on October 1, 1944, 
there were 80,732 automobiles in opera- 
tion, compared with 79,432 on June 1. 
Passenger automobiles numbered 38,647, 
against 37,552; trucks, 38,202, compared 
with 38,027; and motorcycles increased 
to 10,026 from 8,621. 

The trade explains that the increase 
in passenger automobiles is due to a 
relaxation of restrictions governing au- 
tomobiles using small-size tires not suit- 
able for trucks. The small increase in 
trucks is said to be due entirely to the 
conversion of trucks to the use of pas- 
senger-car tires. 


Switzerland 


Transport and Communications 


Electrification of Railway.—The Win- 
terthur-Bulach-Eglisau- Koblenz -Stein/ 
Sackingen railway line in Switzerland, a 
distance of 42 miles, is being electrified 
at a total cost of 7,630,000 francs. The 
first section of 16 miles, running along 
the Swiss side of the Rhine River from 
Stein/Sackingen to Koblenz was opened 
to traffic December 16, 1944. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Transport and Communication 


Plans for New Railway Station, Johan- 
nesburg—The South African Railways 
Administration has considered for some 
time a new railway station for Johannes- 
burg, Union of South Africa, as a result 
of the rapid growth of that city and the 
inadequacy of the present station, re- 
ports the European press. Fourteen 
plans were submitted recently to a spe- 
cial committee. The one accepted pro- 
vides for a new main-line station, two 
concourses, six additional platforms, ex- 
tra tracks, and an office building. 


U.S. 5. R. 


Transport and Communication 


Restoration of Part of Odessa.—The 
port of Odessa, Soviet Russia, has been 
restored and eight mooring lines, six 
cranes, several conveyors, and two mo- 
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bile railroad cranes are in operation, the 
Soviet press has reported. 

In the reestablished shipping activity 
between Odessa and the ports on the 
Caucasus, tankers and freighters have 
been carrying petroleum, coal, and wood 
to Odessa, and returning with newly 
harvested grain. 


Venezuela 


Transport and Communication 


Avensa Inaugurates New Air Service.— 
Aerovias Venezolanes, S. A. (Avensa) in- 
augurated a new air freight and pas- 
senger service between Caracas (Mai- 
quetia airport) and San Fernando de 
Apure, Venezuela, on December 11, 1944. 
The announced schedule calls for round- 
trip flights twice weekly. 

This new service doubles the number 
of weekly round-trip flights between 
Maiquetia airport and San Fernando de 
Apure, as Linea Aeropostal Venezolana 
(LAV) also offers services twice weekly. 





Gov’t Influence on 
Foreign Trade 


(Continued from p. 14) 


country, where foreign trade has been a 
small part of our over-all business ac- 
complishment, trade has often been 
hampered by the effects of diverse busi- 
ness interests working through Govern- 
ment rather than by restrictions initi- 
ated within the province of Government 
acting functionally. Our foreign trad- 
ers have learned the lessons of obligations 
inherent in privileges, but business as a 
whole, even many of those represented 
by foreign traders, has not yet informed 
itself sufficiently on an international 
scale to make a workable contribution. 
Sometimes I think that those who major 
in world trade are better students of do- 
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mestic economy, for the reason that most 
of the problems that arise are sufficiently 
distant to permit objective study and 
understanding in perspective. There are 
very few such problems that do not exist 
in domestic commerce, but many are so 
close that only those who are profes- 
sional analysts and researchers in eco- 
nomics and marketing see their applica- 
tion in analogy. 

For those who have an appreciation of 
the United States in the world economy, 
the existing and probable future influ- 
ences of Government are apparent and 
real. They face, on the part of some 
foreign governments, a future of govern- 
ment regulation and control, during the 
transition period, designed to make pos- 
sible greater freedom for the individual 
through greater restraint on the collec- 
tive entity. To the extent that business 
does operate as a force for social good, 
to that extent will supervision become 
less and less necessary. Knowledge and 
understanding, however, is_ essential; 
Government can do a better job of mak- 
ing its functions and ultimates more 
clear; business can do a better job of 
intelligent participation in the attain- 
ment of the goal that all government in- 
fluences on foreign trade will be good— 
for all countries and all peoples. 





Rich Pasturage on 
Dairy Farms in 


New Zealand 


(Continued from p. 15) 


In addition to the herd, there is car- 
ried the usual dry stock associated with 
a dairy herd, and these too are all car- 
ried on the farm. These would be say, 
2 bulls, 12 to 15 yearling heifers, and 
12 to 15 calves, and perhaps a horse. 

This statement of production and car- 
rying capacity is by no means an over- 
estimate of the position of the average 
farm in the dairying districts. If one 
cared to select individual farms or indi- 
vidual districts, figures that would ap- 
pear fantastic could be given, but these 
would by no means represent the indus- 
try as a whole. For instance, the Wai- 
mate West County in Taranaki has an 
acreage of 47,326 acres. This county 
carries 35,321 cattle (25,811 cows actu- 
ally in milk), 6,000 pigs, 1,052 horses, and 
14,350 sheep. Individual farms can be 
quoted where 35 milking cows plus re- 
placement stock are being carried on 50 
acres with over 200 pounds of butterfat 
per acre being produced each season 
from pasture only. However, just as ex- 
ceptions of high production can be 
quoted, so can exceptions of low produc- 
tion, but the figures given are a fair 
statement of the general position. 





Acreage owned by the United Kingdom 
Forestry Commission has increased more 
than 400 percent in the past 20 years. 
Figures for 1924, 1934, and 1944 are given 
as 279,500, 891,600, and 1,266,800 acres, 
respectively. 
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Beverages 


Rum Exports FRoM BRITISH GUIANA 


Exports of overproof rum from Brit- 
ish Guiana in the first 10 months of 1944 
amounted to 1,598,442 gallons, compared 
with 1,116,819 gallons in the correspond- 
ing period of 1943. 

Underproof-rum exports in the period 
January to October 1944 totaled 106,521 
gallons, a gain of 44 percent over exports 
of 73,466 gallons in the first 10 months 
of 1943. 


WINE PRODUCTION, FRENCH MOROCCO 


Wine production in French Morocco 
in 1944 was greater than in any year 
since 1940, or 13,210,000 gallons. Only 
7,926,000 gallons of wine were produced 
in 1943, the lowest output since 1936. 

The increase in grape production in 
1944 is attributed to favorable weather. 

The following figures show wine pro- 
duction in French Morocco in the years 
1936 to 1944, inclusive: 


Gallons 
NET ae a ee re 7, 133, 000 
0 Se ee ee 15, 218, 000 
ang Eee Sipacienbesieas te aa aecemeese. Be 20, 370, 000 
ES EES Capen ae SUS 16, 486, 000 
SS ess eee 13, 791, 000 
ES SS ea ee 12, 734, 000 
NR See a 12, 708, 000 
EGS a eee eee aN 7, 926, 000 
MG NR ale a tet ee rem 13, 210, 000 


French Morocco consumes all the wine 
it produces, and 18,494,000 gallons were 
imported from Algeria in 1944. This was 
partially due to the low production in 
1943, but principally due to the great 
increase in population since the war. 

Prior to the advent of the Allied forces, 
only about 158,520 gallons of fine wines 
were produced each year, whereas in 
1944 production of fine wines amounted 
to 1,056,800 gallons. 

In 1939, Morocco exported 4,808,440 
gallons of wine. Exports dropped to 2,- 
642,000 gallons in 1940 and to 2,377,800 
gallons in 1941. Switzerland, Belgium, 
French West Africa, French Indochina, 
Norway, and Denmark were the re- 
cipients of the exports. There is an im- 
port duty on Moroccan wines in France, 
which makes exports to that country 
prohibitive. However, some wine was 
sold to France for use on fishing boats 
and warships, as the duty is not col- 
lected if the wine does not pass through 
the port. Some wine was sent to Great 
Britain, part of it in a concentrated form 
for use in making other wine. Since 
1942, no wine has been exported from 
Morocco. 

Before the war, fine wines were the 
only type imported into Morocco. In 
1938 Morocco imported 52,840 gallons of 
champagne and 158,520 gallons of aperi- 
tifs, about 80 percent of which came 
from France and the remainder from 
Italy and Portugal. 
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BEER PRODUCTION, U. K. 


The difficulties experienced by the 
English brewing industry during 1944 in 
its efforts to supply the armed forces and 
civilians with beer were described by the 
chairman of the Brewers’ Society at its 
fortieth annual meeting in London on 
November 16, 1944, according to the for- 
eign press. 

The year 1944 was the most difficult 
year of the war for the industry. It 
was a tremendous task to maintain an 
adequate supply of beer for the public 
and for the troops massing in England 
for the assault on Europe. The depar- 
ture of numbers of the troops in June 
was expected to lessen the demand for 
beer in the pubiic houses and camps, 
but, instead, the demand became heavier 
in the summer and early autumn. 

Labor shortages, limited supplies of 
malt and hops, and transport difficulties 
in the winter of 1943-44 caused supplies 
to be short and there was little reserve 
to draw on when warm weather arrived, 
with its greatly increased demand. 
However, in the 12 months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1944, well over 31,000,000 bulk 
barrels of beer were produced, 6,000,000 
more than in 1939. 

With the opening of the Western 
Front, supplies of beer were sent to 
France and Belgium. This beer had to 
be packed in cases and, because of de- 
lays in transport, it had to be of a type 
that would remain in good condition for 
many weeks. This meant that the beer 
had to be limited to the export type, for 
the brewing of which only a few firms 
were equipped. These brewers accepted 
a complete embargo on all their ordinary 
civilian export of beer, and although they 
have been turning out the maximum 
amount of export beer of which their 
plants are capable, they cannot meet 
the demand. 

Brewers in London and Birmingham 
some months ago began making large 
quantities of pasteurized bottled beer, for 











New Swedish Textile 
Institute 


In Goteberg there recently was 
laid the cornerstone of a new 
Swedish Institute for Textile Re- 
search, which will work closely 
with the Chalmers Technical Col- 
lege of the same city. It is ex- 
pected to be in full operation about 
July 1, 1945. Among other things, 
the Institute will examine the 
shrinkage produced in different 
textiles by varying degrees of mois- 
ture, pressure, and temperature, 
particularly in such materials as 
fiber-wool and rayon. 
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which a special packing station was set 
up in London. This station is turning 
out about 1,000 cases of beer daily, all 
of which is being shipped across the 
Channel. However, the needs of the 
armed forces abroad are not being met 
and the government has instructed the 
industry to step up its supply to the 
forces. In addition, steps are being 
taken to get as much beer as possible 
from breweries in France, Belgium, Italy 
and elsewhere, the English brewing in. 
dustry to supply the malt and hops, 

The greatest problem facing the in- 
dustry in 1945 is the supply of malt, )- 
though much of the 1943 barley crop is 
of poor quality, there probably is enough 
to make all the mialt required, provided 
sufficient labor is available. If not, the 
output of beer will have to be curtailed. 

Existing supplies of hops, (including 
the 1944 crop, which is around 220,000 
hundredweight) will last, at the present 
rate of consumption, only until the mid- 
dle of October 1945, notwithstanding the 
fact that in the early days of the war all 
hop rates were reduced by 20 percent and 
brewers were allowed to purchase a small 
quantity of hop concentrate from the 
United States. 

The industry has requested the Govy- 
ernment to increase the acreage planted 
to hops, but even if this is done this 
winter, it will not improve the situation 
in 1945, as the hops will not come into 
full bearing until 1947. 

The brewers are being asked to sup- 
plement malt supplies by using an even 
larger proportion of flaked barley and 
to cut their hop rates a little more where 
they can safely do so. 


Chemicals 


SULFUR AND SULFURIC-ACID SITUATION, 
AUSTRALIA 


Australia imported most of its sup- 
plies of sulfur before the war, principally 
from the United States, but also in sub- 
stantial quantities from Italy and Ja- 
pan. Little sulfur was imported from 
Japan after the year 1937-38, and since 
the year 1939-1940 imports have been 
almost entirely from the United States. 

Shipments of sulfur from the United 
States declined from a high of 2,294,654 
hundredweight in the year 1938-39 to a 
low of 648,592 hundredweight in 1942-43. 
Sulfuric-acid production totaled 469,786 
tons of 100 percent in 1938-39, but de- 
creased to 232,902 tons in 1942-43. 

Before the war Australian zine con- 
centrate, iron pyrite, and spent oxide 
were used in the production of sulfuric 
acid. Their use has continued and in 
some cases has been expanded. Manu- 
facture of sulfuric acid from pyrites is 
being developed in Western Australia. 
If the wartime rate is maintained, pro- 
duction capacity from Australian mate- 
rials may soon be double that of pre-war 
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years. A new Chamber plant has been 
erected near Brisbane, Queensland. 

Although the manufacture of ferti- 
lizers probably will be more extensive in 
the post-war period, increased facilities 
for producing sulfuric acid from Aus- 
tralian materials are expected to pro- 
vide the additional quantity needed. Im- 
ports of sulfur from the United States 
therefore may decline somewhat from 
pre-war figures. 


New INSECTICIDE IN USE IN BRITISH 
East AFRICA 


A new insecticide effective against lo- 
custs is being introduced in British East 
Africa and is reported to be satisfactory, 
says the foreign press. 

The compound, which is still on the 
secret list, may replace sodium arsenite, 
it is stated. It is made locally and has 
the advantage of not being dangerous to 
animals. 

This material also has been used in 
the Middle East. 


COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION OF ALCOHOL FROM 
WHEAT TO BE STARTED, CANADA 


The pilot plant operated at Ottawa by 
the National Research Council of Can- 
ada produces 10 pounds of butylene gly- 
col (antifreeze) and 6 pounds of ethyl 
alcohol from 1 bushel of wheat. 

Commercial production will be started 
at Saskatoon. ; 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION, CHILE 


Production of potassium fertilizer in 
Chile now amounts to about 5,000 metric 
tons annually. Prior to 1940 the de- 
mand had been supplied by imports. 

In addition to the above output, 
which consists principally of potassium 
sulfate and potassium chloride, the Ni- 
trate Co. of Tarapaca and Antofagasta 
now manufactures about 10,000 tons of 
potassium chloride, a product less ac- 
ceptable than the sulfate and nitrate. 
Investigations now in progress may lead 
to production of potassium nitrate by 
this concern. 


PYRETHRUM CULTIVATION UNDERTAKEN IN 
COLOMBIA 


Cultivation of pyrethrum has been 
started in Antioquia, Colombia. The 
soil has been found Suitable for the 
purpose and plantings have been made 
at the agricultural experiment stations 
at Rionegro and Yarumal. 


ERECTION OF COAL-DISTILLATION PLANT, 
NEw ZEALAND, POSTPONED 


Aplan to erect a coal-distillation plant 
in New Zealand has not materialized, 
says a foreign chemical journal. In- 
quiries for plant and data were made 
last year, but since equipment is expen- 
sive and difficult to obtain at present, the 
project has been postponed. 


INSECTICIDE STOCKS, FRENCH Morocco 


Sufficient stocks of lead arsenate were 
available in French Morocco to prevent 
serious insect damage to the 1944 grape 
trop. No damage was caused by locusts. 

Some inroads were made by Phylloxera 

use of a shortage of copper sulfate. 
Only 20 kilograms per hectare (1 hec- 
tare=2.471 acres) could be distributed, 
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Outlet for India’s Short- 
Staple Cotton 


Efforts are being made to find 
an outlet for India’s large quan- 
tities of short-staple cotton. Ex- 
periments have demonstrated that 
it could be made into cloth and 
used profitably as a bale covering 
instead of hessian, a British trade 
journal states. 

When tried out as a cotton-bale 
cover, it was found that cotton did | 








not adhere readily to the cover 
cloth, the bales had no admixture 
of foreign fibers, and weighed less 
than when other covers were used. 
The cotton was well preserved in° | 
transit, and the bales had a com- 
pact appearance, 
| The resale value of cotton-bale 

covers was mentioned as an added | 
advantage. 

There is a possibility that a 
foreign market could be developed 
| for such a product. 

















whereas a minimum of 50 kilograms is 
required. Copper sulfate is produced 
domestically. 

Sulfur dioxide is used by Moroccan 
wineries as a disinfectant. Supplies ar- 
rived somewhat late for the August 15 
pressing but were in time for important 
pressings in the Meknes and Fez areas. 


SULFATE PRODUCTION, PERU 


Production of magnesium sulfate in 
Peru declined to 243 metric tons in 1943, 
whereas in 1942 it amounted to 419 tons. 
The entire amount was exported in both 
years. 

Output of manganese sulfate decreased 
14 percent—from 174 tons in 1942 to 159 
in 1943. In 1942, the total production 
was exported, whereas shipments 
amounted to 110 tons in 1943. 

Aluminum-sulfate production  in- 
creased from 10 tons in 1942 to 40 tons in 
1943. The total output was exported in 
both years. 


SwIss STOCKS OF IMPORTED CHEMICALS 
DWINDLING 


Swiss stocks of imported chemicals are 
reported to be dwindling rapidly. The 
industry is concerned over shortages, 
particularly since both France and Ger- 
many probably will be unable to supply 
raw materials for some time. 

The coal-tar-dye group is expecting 
competition from mass production in 
some countries and plans to concentrate 
on the manufacture of high-grade spe- 
cialty products. 


PHENOL SUPPLY SITUATION, U. K. 


The phenol supply situation in the 
United Kingdom has continued to im- 
prove, with greater production of the 
synthetic material, says a British chemi- 
cal magazine. Consumers are expected 
to have no difficutly in obtaining their re- 
quirements for almost all purposes in 
1945, it is stated. 
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PLANT RESTORATIONS, U.S. S. R. 


The first section of a nitrate fertilizer 
plant in the Donets. Basin in the Soviet 
Union was restored in October, accord- 
ing to the Soviet press. 

All chemical enterprises in Leningrad 
are now in operation. 


Construction 


BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CALGARY, 
CANADA 


Despite the moderate building boom in 
1944, a shortage of houses still exists in 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada. Difficulty in 
obtaining heating and plumbing supplies 
is claimed to be partly responsible for 
the lag. Building permits issued during 
the first 11 months of 1944 numbered 
1,836 and were valued at $3,663,687, com- 
pared with 1,494, valued at $1,991,320, in 
the entire preceding year. 


Hovustnc ProJect, LAS PALMAS, CANARY 
ISLANDS 


In Las Palmas, Canary Islands, govern- 
ment construction of a housing com- 
munity was scheduled to begin in 
December. The project, the largest 
house-building enterprise ever initiated 
in. Las Palmas, will contain 442. apart- 
ments providing for 2,314 persons, and is 
estimated to cost 14,500,000 pesetas. 
About 2 years will be required for com- 
pletion. 

Work has started also on a motion- 
picture theater, a stadium, and a 50,000 
cubic meter water reservoir. Private 
building of apartment houses has been 
hampered by the high cost of construc- 
tion materials. 


BUILDING PROJECT, SANTIAGO, CHILE 


Work has begun on a new commercial 
and residential building in downtown 
Santiago, Chile. Building plans provide 
for several street-front stores, a gallery, 
offices for professional personnel on the 
mezzanine floor, and apartments on the 
floors above. Cost of the structure is 
reported at 40,000,000 pesos. 


CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY, MOZAMBIQUE 


Completion of a cathedral in Laurenco 
Marques in August 1944 was expected to 
raise Mozambique’s construction figures 
for the year above the comparable 
figures for 1943. 

The Mozambique construction in- 
dustry has an ample supply of brick, 
cement, and tile, all of which are manu- 
factured domestically. Lumber, on the 
other hand, is expensive, and iron and 
steel products, pipe, and electric wiring, 
formerly imported from the Union of 
South Africa, have been difficult to 
obtain. 


ADDITIONAL HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION, 
MARACAIBO, VENEZUELA 

Construction of a cancer hospital at 
an estimated cost of 400,000 bolivares is 
planned for the Maracaibo district of 
Venezuela. It will be built as a wing of 
another hospital. 

A 300-bed tuberculosis hospital, also 
in the Maracaibo district, is rapidly 
nearing completion. Cost of the struc- 
ture will approximate 2,300,000 boli- 
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vares, and the equipment will cost an 
additional 500,000 bolivares. 


Pusiic-WorKs LOAN AUTHORIZED, FRENCH 
GUIANA 


Authority has been granted to enlarge 
the reservoirs and rehabilitate the water- 
piping system in Cayenne, French 
Guiana, at a cost of $200,000, and to 
repair and rebuild many public buildings 
at a cost of $133,000. The colony will 
borrow the necessary funds. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


ARGENTINE IMPORTS 


Following a marked decrease in im- 
ports of electrical equipment into Argen- 
tina in 1942, a decrease in value of about 
60 percent is reported for 1943 by the 
foreign press. The only notable increase 
was found in imports of telephone 
cables, vacuum cleaners, and house serv- 
ice meters. 

Principal electrical imports in 1943 are 
given in the accompanying table which 
shows countries of origin and the 
amount of the increase or decrease com- 
pared with the preceding year. 


[In thousands of pesos] 


| 





Increase 








or 
Class of goods 1943 | decrease 
| | over 1942 
Dynamos and motors. -_--- a ee | 2,568 | —1, 570 
eS ee ee 8 | —189 
Cable and wire covered with cotton, 
rubber, or other material: 
Up to 5 millimeters_-_-.__.......-- 130 | —492 
Over 5 millimeters. ---.._.......-- 2 —63 
Lead-covered, up to 5 millimeters 159 | —147 
RTL See 2 —86 
ti cthas nheccnchatinninessenvitedetwens 76 | —173 
Flex: 
Covered with cotton, wool, or | 
eeher materiel. .................- 70 — 222 
0 88 +35 
Telephone cables: 
Underground, lead-covered, and 
steel or iron armoured _-_--__-._-_-- 132 —391 
Iron or steel, covered with cotton, 
gutta-percha, or other material_- 245 | +142 
Accumulators and parts..._...---..- j 558 —1,177 
I So ee ee 85 +54 
Ammeters and voltmeters_____--_---- 42 | —94 
Radio-telephone apparatus -___- ; 99 | —218 
Receiving sets___._----- . rani 367 | —427 
Loudspeakers, metal___.__________- 27 —407 
Radio-telephone parts__.__._...._---| 703 —4, 223 
rn cient enn sbe 878 —149 
Telephone material ___._.___----..-- | 418 | — 247 
Switches, circuit breakers, cut-outs, | 
fuses and similar items-.---_.-.--- 222 | — 598 
Vacuum cleaners___.......-.-.------ | 707 | +355 
Change-over switches. -______._.._-- 1,825 | —1,842 
Electric furnaces. .............-.----| 3 | +219 
Incandescent lamps--_-_-__-...------ | 1,790 —780 
House service meters.._.............| 3,244 | +1,021 
Other electrical materials__-.._..._-- | 2,043 —2, 247 


' 





HYDROELECTRIC DEVELOPMENT, CHILE 


The Department of Power and Fuel of 
the Fomento Corporation of Chile, a 
semigovernment organization, has a rec- 
ord of accomplishment in hydroelectric 
works planned and in progress which 
gives promise of inexpensive and abund- 
ant electric power. 

The presentation of a plan for the 
promotion of electric-power production 
was one of the first accomplishments of 
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Stainless Steel in Sculpture 


Stainless steel recently has in- 
vaded a new field in Sweden, being 
used for sculptural purposes. Some 
time ago a Swedish artist was in- 
vited by one of the leading stain- 
less-steel manufacturers to experi- 
ment with this material. He has 
now shown his work to the art 
critics, who declare that the sculp- 
tor has succeeded in eliminating 
the cold and shiny appearance of 
the steel, attaining a striking plas- 
tic effect. 























. 


the Department after its organization in 
1939. Existing sources of electric power 
were inadequate and the development of 
hydroelectric power was considered most 
practical. In view of the capital required 
for the program, State financing through 
the Fomento Corporation was considered 
essential. 

Surveys indicated that the country as 
a whole had a potential hydroelectric 
power capacity in excess of 6,000,000 kilo- 
watts, only 2.5 percent (less than 150,000 
kilowatts) of which was being utilized. 
It was claimed that 87 percent of the 
power was being consumed by 36 percent 
of the population. Possibilities for in- 
creased consumption were clearly indi- 
cated if the power could be made 
available at lower prices. 

Under the plan submitted by the cor- 
poration in August 1939, Chile was 
divided into seven geographic regions, 
with the work to be executed in three 
periods of 6 years each. The expenditure 
was placed at 2,400,000,000 pesos. 

In the first period, the plan called for 
work to be carried on by districts. In 
the second period, secondary or stand-by 
plants were to be brought into operation, 
and when consumption exceeded produc- 
tion in any region, power was to be 
brought in from neighboring regions. In 
the third period, the coordination and 
unification of all operations under one 
direction was planned. 

The first of the hydroelectric plants 
to be placed in operation was the central 
generating plant of the Pilmaiquen 
plant, which will supply power in the 
Province of Valdivia. An initial capac- 
ity of 12,000 horsepower can be increased 
in the future to 48,000 horsepower. 
This plant furnishes an additional source 
of power to the steel plant at Corral. 

Work on the Sauzal central generating 
plant on the Cachapoal River was 
started in October 1941 and is expected 
to be completed in 1945. Much of the 
equipment has been installed. This 
plant will have a capacity of 100.000 
horsepower and will be connected with 
the system of the Cia Chilena de Elec- 
tricidad, Ltda., which serves the prov- 
inces of Aconcagua, Valparaiso, and 
Santiago. Advantages expected from 
the operation of this plant include the 
reserve offered by the 50,400 kilowatts 
of the thermic plant of the system, a 
supply of power to satisfy the demand of 
large consumers, the saving of about 
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80,000 tons of coal now used by raj. 
roads and some industries, and the POs- 
sible electrification of some of the branch 
railroad lines from Santiago. 

The Abanico central generating plant 
under construction on the Rio Laja, will 
supply power to districts near Concep- 
cion. The final capacity of 155,009 
horsepower for this plant is expected to 
be more than enough for the norma] 
requirements of the proposed steel mills 
near Concepcion. 

Other projects are in the study or 
survey stages. In addition, some smal 
plants utilizing motor power have been 
constructed and put into operation. 

To realize the electrical plan and to 
administer the work in connection there. 
with, including the generation of power, 
the Empresa Nacional de Electricidad gs. 
A. was organized in 1944. 


ELECTRICITY SALES, MARTINIQUE 


Monthly sales of electricity by the 
Martinique Electric Light and Power Co,, 
Martinique, French West Indies, aver. 
aged 377,000 kilowatt-hours in 1942, 
279,000 kilowatt-hours in 1943, and 297,. 
000 kilowatt-hours in the first 10 months 
of 1944. 

Total consumption of electricity aver- 
ages 50 percent for domestic uses 
(mostly lighting), 42 percent for indus- 
trial uses, and 8 percent for public light- 
ing. ° 

INCREASED ELECTRICITY CONSUMPTION, 

PALESTINE 


Total sales of electric current in Pal- 
estine increased from 21,530,000 kilo- 
watt-hours in 1933 to 91,470,000 kilo- 
watt-hours in 1939, 113,500,000 in 1942, 
and 162,040,000 kilowatt-hours in 1943. 
The upward trend continued in 1944, 

The increase is attributed chiefly to 
greater consumption of industrial 
current. 


INTERCONNECTION OF REGIONAL STATIONS 
APPROVED, SPAIN 


A scheme for the interconnection of 
regional electric-power stations in Spain 
was approved by the Ministry of Indus- 
try and Commerce in an order dated De- 
cember 5, 1944. The plan is to relieve 
the present shortage of electricity in 
certain sections and obtain more efficient 
operation and distribution by linking 
the principal regional hydroelectric and 
thermoelectric works. 

Madrid, which is bringing about 40 
percent of its electricity from the north 
of Spain, is reported to be experiencing 
an acute shortage. 


INCREASED POWER FACILITIES PLANNED, 
U. K. 


The ultimate capacity of a proposed 
electric-power station at Bromborough, 
England will be not less than 200,000 
kilowatts, states a British trade journal. 
The initial installation will comprise 
two 50,000-kilowatt turboalternators. 

The approval of the Electricity Com- 
missioners is sought for the extension 
of the Portishead generating station, for 
which a loan of £1,454,300 is desired. 

Planned extensions of the Ocker Hill 
and Walsall generating stations will in- 
volve an expenditure of more than 
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4,000,000. Plans for 5 years after the 
war provide for the expenditure of £5,- 
000,000 on distribution work, including 
£1,500,000 in the Shropshire area. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


BRAZILIAN COFFEE SITUATION 


At the end of November estimates of 
the 1945 crop of coffee in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, varied from 6,000,000 to 10,000,000 
pags. No information is available re- 
garding the Parana crop. The crop of 
gao Paulo-type coffee in southern Minas 
Gerais is estimated at 1,500,000 bags. 

During November 1944, the Departa- 
mento Nacional do Café delivered be- 
tween 800,000 and 900,000 bags of coffee 
to the trade for sale to the United States. 
Sales were registered for more than 
1,200,000 bags. Exporters from Para- 
nagua have asked to be included in the 
shipments to the United States, and the 
Departamento Nacional do Cafe has 
agreed to give them 350,000 bags for ship- 
ment out of the port of Santos. Only 
two or three of the Parangua firms have 
offices in Santos. The others must ar- 
range with regular Santos exporters to 
handle their quota of coffee. 


Cocoa MARKET, BAHIA, BRAZIL 


The Cocoa Institute of Bahia, Brazil, 
has lowered its estimate of the 1944-45 
cocoa crop from between 1,900,000 and 
2,000,000 bags to 1,850,000 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each. 

Arrivals of cocoa at the port of Bahia 
in November 1944 totaled 210,761 bags, 
compared with 236,072 bags in November 
1943, 

Stocks of cocoa in the port of Bahia 
at the end of November 1944 amounted 
to 307,877 bags, as against 331,119 bags 
at the end of November 1943. 

The Institute closed a new contract 
with the United States during November 
for 200,000 bags of cocoa beans at 8.30 
cents a pound, which is 0.05 cents higher 
than the last previous sale to the United 
States from the 1944—45 crop. 


VENEZUELAN COFFEE EXPORTS 


Export sales of Venezuelan coffee reg- 
istered during November 1944 with the 
Ministry of Agriculture totaled 25,423 
bags. This brought the unshipped bal- 
ance up to 27,637 bags on November 30. 

According to the trade, current offer- 
ings of coffee for export are limited by 
withholding for aging and higher prices. 
Aged coffee now constitutes a fairly sub- 
stantial proportion of total exports. 

With coffee from the current crop al- 
ready apearing on the market, port and 
interior stocks, as reported by dealers to 
the Ministry of Agriculture, rose during 
November 1944 by 30,222 bags—to 129,923 
bags on November 30. Of this amount, 
holdings of the semiofficial Banco Agri- 
cola y Pecuario comprise only 10,282 
bags, of which 5,878 bags are lavados 
(washed quality) and 4,404 bags trillados 
(unwashed coffee). These figures do 
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not include unreported stocks in the 
hands of roasters and growers which 
are arbitrarily placed by an official of 
the Ministry at 100,000 bags. 


Dairy Products 
BRITAIN’s WARTIME DaiIRy INDUSTRY 


One of the outstanding achievements 
of Britain’s wartime agricultural pro- 
gram has been by the dairy farmers in 
providing increased quantities of fresh 
milk, according to the foreign press. 

Britain’s pre-war output of milk was 
only about 1,000,000,000 gallons per year, 
and by the summer of 1942 fluid-milk 
consumption was 45 percent above that 
of 1939. 

Prior to the war, British dairy farmers 
were dependent upon imported feed- 
stuffs and among the 140,000 herd own- 
ers were many whose farms were either 
too small to grow feed or were being 
used for pasturage. 

At the beginning of the war farmers 
were told that they must make their 
farms self-supporting, that the pastures 
must be plowed up and planted to feed, 
and that they could not expect the sup- 
plies of concentrates formerly available. 
When these measures were announced 
it was expected that milk production 
would fall as it did in 1917. 

At the same time the Minister of Food 
announced the National Milk Scheme 
which guaranteed 1 pint of milk a day 
to all children under 5 years of age, to 
expectant mothers, and to certain classes 
of invalids. This milk was to be dis- 
tributed at half price, or, in cases of real 
need, no charge was to be made. 

Although the Milk Scheme appeared 
to be wishful thinking at the time, milk 
sales during the war have exceeded those 
of any pre-war year. Milk has been ra- 
tioned to adults during the winter 
months, yet never in the history of the 
country have the British consumed so 
much fresh milk as during the war years. 

Home butter production has been vir- 
tually abandoned and cheesemaking 
greatly curtailed. Less milk also is being 
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used on farms for stock raising, gruel 
for calves being substituted. However, 
prior to the war, Britain made only 23 
percent of its cheese and 11 percent of 
its butter. 

The Minister of Agriculture has an- 
nounced plans for grading up the dairy 
herds, as well as the quality of milk they 
produce. Under the program pedigreed 
bulls are to be made available to dairy 
farmers at reasonable prices. Counties 
are already arranging pools of suitable 
bull calves, from which farmers can make 
their purchases for this purpose. The 
county agricultural committees will in- 
spect the herds, farm buildings, and 
methods and management of every dairy 
farm and aid the farmer to make im- 
provements. 

Producers of tuberculin-tested milk 
will be guaranteed a premium of 4d. per 
gallon for all the milk they can produce 
and tuberculin-tested milk will be re- 
tailed to the public at a price only slightly 
higher than ordinary milk. Milk sold 
for fresh consumption in the large towns 
will be either tuberculin-tested milk, that 
sold by a retailer who sells the milk of 
a single accredited herd, or pasteurized 
milk. Where producer-retailers can not 
obtain pasteurizing plant under wartime 
conditions, local authorities will be en- 
abled to install and operate pasteurizing 
plant. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


QUICK-FREEZING EQUIPMENT INSTALLED IN 
NEw ZEALAND 


American quick-freezing equipment 
has been installed at a factory at Puke- 
kohe, near Auckland, New Zealand, where 
the quick freezing of green peas was ex- 
pected to begin early in December. 

To supply the plant, peas, beans, and 
cauliflower are being grown in State gar- 
dens and by commercial growers who are 
under contract to the government. In 
addition, spinach, asparagus, broccoli, 
strawberries, and raspberries are to be 
frozen in experimental quantities. 


Grains and Products 
ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


Exports of cereals from Argentina in 
the first 9 months of 1944 totaled 2,307,600 
tons, an increase of about 54 percent 
compared with 1,496,800 tons in the cor- 
responding period of 1943, according to 
the foreign press. . 

Details are shown in the following 
table: 











First 9 First 9 
Item months, months, 
1943 1944 
Tons Tons 
Wheat. we bie che 1, 278, 600 1, 718, 600 
Corn t Rete: AN 130, 300 392, 200 
ea : o 48, 100 53, 200 
Barley - -.- ee - 28, 900 132, 300 
Rye . Bs 7, 200 3, 900 
Birdseed _ 2, 600 6, 100 
Other grains 100 1, 300 
eb Sicncinodnash 1, 495 800 2, 307, 600 











Exports of wheat flour in the first 9 
months of 1944 reached 170,000 tons, as 
compared with 50,700 tons in the corre- 
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sponding period of 1943. Of the ex- 
ports of wheat flour in the first 9 months 
of 1944, Great Britain took some 120,000 
tons and Brazil 14,000 tons. 


CEREAL ACREAGE, CHILE 


The area sown to cereals in Chile in 
1944 totaled 2,426,749 acres, according to 
an estimate of the Agricultural Section 
of the Central Statistical Office of Chile, 
states the Chilean press. This was an 
increase of 3.1 percent over the 2,353,568 
acres planted in 1943 and an increase of 
98 percent above the 1942 total of 
2,209,254 acres. 


GRAIN PRODUCTION, EIRE 


Eire reportedly produced about 55 per- 
cent of its tota] 1944 wheat requirements 
of 440,000 long tons. Average moisture 
content of wheat delivered to the mills 
in the Cork area was 20.5 percent. The 
mills reduced this to 15 percent. Aver- 
age yield of wheat was 58 pounds per 
bushel. 

Returns indicate that spring wheat, 
which comprises the greater portion of 
the crop, yielded between 6% and 712 
barrels (1 barrel=280 pounds) per acre. 
Winter wheat gave a slightly higher 
yield. Quality in both cases was said to 
be better than in the preceding year. 
There was a ready market for wheat, and 
supplies reserved by farmers for house- 
hold use and for seed reportedly were 
less than in recent years. Conditioned 
seed has become increasingly popular 
with many farmers. 

Oat yields range from about 161% to 
19 hundredweight per acre. Quality was 
variable, many samples being badly filled 
and discolored. Bushel weights were 
not up to standard, the general range 
being from 32 to 42 pounds. A large 
part of the crop was retained for feeding 
and for seed. Good-quality seed was 
expected to be scarce in a number of 
districts. There was a slack demand 
for oats. 

Yields of barley averaged between 8 
and 10 barrels (1 barrel=224 pounds) 
per acre. Malting barley was of fair 
quality, but the crop generally was 
hardly up to standard. In several dis- 
tricts more barley was retained for feed- 
ing than was the case in 1943. 


Swiss GRAIN SITUATION 


It is estimated that 23 percent of 
Switzerland’s population lives by agri- 
culture, and that the country is able to 
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supply 50 percent of its grain require- 
ments under the present bread-ration- 
ing system and its entire needs in po- 
tatoes, both for human consumption and 
for livestock. 

Switzerland’s cultivated area totals 
864,850 acres, of which 475,277 acres are 
devoted to grain crops, as compared with 
288,133 acres under grain in 1934. The 
war has made it necessary to extend 
to the maximum the area devoted to the 
growing of food, and this has been done 
at the expense of pastures and to the 
detriment of the milk supply. 

The daily bread ration is fixed at 250 
grams, with an extra 100 to 200 grams 
for manual workers or persons engaged 
in heavy labor. Farmers are permitted 
to retain a certain percentage of their 
grain crops for their own consumption, 
and this is done through the use of so- 
called milling cards which entitle them 
to have a specified quantity of grain 
milled by a licensed miller. The re- 
mainder of the grain must be delivered 
to the government. As the average size 
of farms in Switzerland does not exceed 
15 acres and the largest farms are not 
more than 75 acres in size, most owners 
can grow only enough wheat to feed 
themselves and families for a part of the 
year and for the remainder of the time 
they draw bread rations. The present 
standardized bread contains 70 percent 
whole-wheat flour, 10 percent rye and/or 
barley flour, and 20 percent potato mash. 

The government took over the entire 
control of grain at the beginning of the 
war and is spending 50,000,000 francs 
annually to keep the price of standard- 
ized bread at 55 centimes per kilogram 
(1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) by selling 
the grain to millers at prices consider- 
ably below those paid for imported 
grain. 

The following table shows the quan- 
tities of domestically grown grain de- 
livered by farmers to the government: 


{In metric tons] 





Item 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Wheat 69, 530 | 96,930 | 93,080 | 74, 870 
5,080 | 12,920 | 14,360 | 10, 290 
Mixed grain 3,550 | 6,840 | 10.900 | 7,340 
Spelt _- -- | 3,400 | 7,370} 8,990) 5,770 
Oats ] | J 380 | 
Barley 110 | 650 | 400 
Corn | | il 40 
Total 81, 670 |124, 710 |128, 150 | 98, 270 
| } 





1 Preliminary figures. 











New Synthetic Fiber Reported 


A new fiber, called Ardill, has been developed in the United Kingdom. It 
is made from peanuts and is described as cream-colored, crimped, resilient, 
It is moisture absorbent, and has dyeing 

It is said not to shrink, and not to be 


and soft and warm to the touch. 
qualities similar to those of wool. 
attractive to moths. 


After the oil has been extracted, the protein is extracted with dilute alkali, 
precipitated and made into a spinning solution. The spinning solution is 
extruded through a spinneret into a coagulating bath. The fine filaments 
so obtained can be cut into whatever lengths are required for their final use. 

About 500 pounds of fiber reportedly can be obtained from 1 ton of nuts. 

Ardil fiber probably will be used as a complementary fiber, mixed with 


wool, cotton, or rayon. 
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Flour also is subsidized by the goy. 
ernment and the price of standard 
flour was reduced from 46.25 frances per 
100 kilograms in 1942 to 43.55 francs jn 
1943, but the price of white flour re. 
mained unchanged at 125 francs per 109 
kilograms. 

Although no statistics are available on 
Switzerland’s reserves of grain and feed 
milch cows are allowed only such feed 
as the farmer can give them. 

There are no available reports show. 
ing the production of hay and straw 
but Switzerland has always been depend. 
ent on imports thereof, and because of 
the war neither hay nor straw can be 
imported at present. 


Sugars and Products 
CANADIAN SuGAR RATION 


Industrial users of sugar in Canada 
will get 70 percent instead of 80 percent 
of their 1941 usage of sugar during the 
first quarter of 1945. Hotels and simi- 
lar establishments will have correspond. 
ingly less, but no change will be made 
in the weekly ration of one-half pound 
for holders of coupon books. Bakers may 
apply for an 80 percent quota but must 
show that the sugar is used for making 
bakery products. The industrial ration 
was 70 percent in 1942 and 80 percent in 
1943 and 1944. 


EGYPTIAN SUGAR PRODUCTION 


Raw-sugar production in Egypt in the 
1943-44 season totaled 184,000 short tons, 
a decrease of about 13 percent, compared 
with the 208,000 tons produced in the 
1942-43 season. Production of refined 
sugar in the 1943-44 season totaled 173,- 
000 tons, and there was a carry-over of 
7,145 tons. 

Production of raw sugar in the 1944 
45 season is estimated at 193,000 tons. 


PRODUCTION IN REUNION 


Sugar production in Reunion for the 
1944 season may have been the smallest 
since the turn of the century, states a 
foreign press report, or about 16,500 short 
tons, as compared with 27,294 tons in 
1943. 

Shortage of fertilizer, the supplanting 
of sugarcane by other food crops in 1941 
and 1942, and the cyclone which struck 
Reunion April 11, 1944, and caused great 
damage to the cane stands, are the rea- 
sons given for the poor crop. 


Furs 


CANADIAN FOREIGN TRADE 


Canadian exports of furs, chiefly raw. 
increased in October 1944 after a 2-month 
slump, being valued at $1,286,000 (Cana- 
dian currency) compared with $940,000 
and $922,000 in August and September, 
respectively. October 1943 exports were 
valued at only $434,000. The cumulative 
total for the first 10 months of 1944 was 
$22,155,000. 

The value of furs, chiefly raw, imported 
into Canada during October 1944 was 
$1.314.000. compared with $950,000 in 
October 1943. Total imports during the 
period January to October 1944 were 
valued at $8,336,000. 
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Fur EXCHANGE TO BE OPENED IN REGINA, 
CANADA 


A fur exchange will soon be opened in 
Regina, Saskatchewan, under the spon- 
sorship of the provincial government. 
Although the use of the exchange as a 
medium forglisposing of furs is not com- 
pulsory, the exchange plans to handle 
approximately $1,500,000 worth of furs 
annually. This amount of business 
should bring between $50,000 and 
$100,000 in commissions each year to the 


exchange. ; 


Iron and Steel 


New ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


Iron and steel products imported into 
New Zealand in the first 9 months of 
1944, with figures for the comparable 
period of 1943 in parentheses, included 
61,400 hundredweight of barbed wire 
fencing (19,305), 86,729 hundredweight 
of plain wire fencing (38,035), 152,829 
hundredweight of iron wire other than 
fencing (497,500), 36,887 rolls of wire 
netting (6,791), 1,883 hundredweight of 
metal chain and chains (2,303), and 
chain belting valued at £NZ20,091 
(£NZ24,917). 


SWEDISH STEEL INDUSTRY EXPANDING 


As an example of recent expansion in 
the Swedish steel industry, the Swedish 
press cites activities of various com- 
panies, including Uddeholm A. B., which 
owns five steel plants and several mines. 
A 35-ton basic Martin furnace is under 
construction at Nykroppa, a rolling mill 
has been rebuilt to handle larger dimen- 
sions, and two old charcoal blast fur- 
naces will be replaced by one large mod- 
ern coke blast furnace. 

The pipe-rolling mill at Storfors will 
be rebuilt to handle diameters up to 200 
millimeters, and smaller-size, welded- 
steel tubing also will be manufactured. 

A large new rolling mill is reported to 
be ready to be run in at Hagfors, and at 
Munkfors improvements have been made 
to increase the capacity of the cold-roll- 
ing plant and improve the quality of the 
product. 

Two furnaces are to be installed at the 
Strombacka plant of A. B. Iggesunds 
Bruk where Lancashire iron is to be pro- 
duced by an almost primitive process 
(from the point of view of modern metal- 
lurgy). Considerable labor is required 
for a small output, but the product is 
charcoal iron of high grade and purity 
which is in demand for numerous uses 
where high-grade steel alloys require 
this pure basic product. 

In accordance with the Swedish policy 
of producing high-grade steels and im- 
porting cheaper qualities, cast-iron pip- 
ing always has been imported from Ger- 
Many at a price which could not be met 
by Swedish foundries. No cast-iron 
Piping was imported from Germany in 
1944, however, and Swedish foundries 
have increased equipment and facilities 
for producing smaller sizes. To produce 
4 substitute for the large sizes, A. B. 
Tryckror has been formed. The new 
bipe, composed of a thin sheet-steel core 
lined with centrifugally cast cement on 
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towel-rail. 








All-Steel Kitchen Cabinet Planned 


An all-steel kitchen cabinet is planned for post-war manufacture by a 
British company, it is announced in the London press. 
and drawers are of steel, in an ivory or white baked synthetic enamel finish, 
and the lower units have stainless-steel tops. : 

The unit principle of construction gives much flexibility in the planning 
of the all-electric kitchens for which these cabinets are designed, not only 
for the new houses, but also for those which are being renovated. The 
various units are made in three sizes. 
It is said that prices will compare favorably with those of any 
standard wood cabinet, and that the cost of installation will be very low. 


All the cupboards 


One includes an electrically heated 














the inside and surrounded by a shell of 
strong reinforced concrete, is being used 
in Swedish municipal improvements. 

In an expansion program involving the 
expenditure of 5,000,000 crowns, Sand- 
vikens Jernverks, A. B., a large steel 
company capitalized at 25,000,000 
crowns, will extend the present electro- 
steel plant and hot-rolling mill and build 
a new cold-rolling mill and a tube-roll- 
ing mill. 

The Bofors concern plans this winter 
to begin the construction of a modern 
rolling mill and a forge on a site about 
4 kilometers from the present location 
at Karlskoga. Later on, steel mills, 
smelters, and foundries, will be moved 
to the new site, which affords ample 
room for future expansion. The Bofors 
company is reported to have extensive 
plans for post-war developments. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


CUBAN FOREIGN TRADE 


Cuban imports of hides and skins dur- 
ing July 1944 amounted to 77 metric 
tons, valued at $243,000. Imports of 
quebracho weighed 587 metric tons, val- 
ued at $53,000. 

Exports of leather and manufactures 
during July 1944 were approximately as 
follows: 82,000 kilograms of leather, 
valued at $122,000; 6,000 pairs of shoes, 
valued at $26,000; and less than 1,000 
kilograms of handbags and belts, valued 
at $12,000. 


PERUVIAN HIDE AND SKIN PRODUCTION 


Output of cattle hides in Peru during 
November totaled 23,123 pieces, mak- 
ing a total of 246,047 pieces for the first 
11 months of 1944. Approximately 90,- 
000 sheepskins and 40,000 goatskins were 
produced, bringing the total output to 
1,080,000 and 600,000 pieces, respectively, 
for the 1l1-month period. 


Lumber and 
Products 


FOREST FIRES, KENYA 


Kenya had one of its worst forest-fire 
seasons on record in 1943, principally 
because of the lack of rainfall, accord- 
ing to the annual report of the Forest 
Department. Large quantities of valu- 
able timber were saved, however, by the 


combined efforts of forest officers, farm- 
ers, troops, and labor battalions. 

A growing sense of the importance of 
forests to the colony is apparent in sev- 
eral districts, says the report. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Canada’s exports of planks and boards 
were valued at $10,004,000 (Canadian 
currency) in November 1944, a substan- 
tial increase over the $7,457,000 for No- 
vember 1943, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

The total for the first 11 months of 
1944 increased almost 25 percent over the 
total for the corresponding months of 
1943. Figures are shown as $81,522,000 
and $65,903,000, respectively. 

Exports of red-cedar shingles from 
British Columbia to the United States 
dropped substantially in October com- 
pared with the preceding month. Ship- 
ments increased in November, but were 
still below the September total. 

Although the percentage of shingles 
which Canadian mills are required to 
allocate to the domestic market was re- 
duced to 30 percent of production on 
September 1, there has not been a corre- . 
sponding increase in the volume shipped 
to the United States, principally because 
of the scarcity of labor and the shortage 
of cedar logs. 


LUMBER PRICES ADVANCING IN SWEDEN 


Prices of lumber have been rising in 
Sweden as a result of the increasing in- 
terest displayed by lumber buyers both 
inside and outside the blockaded area 
and are now approaching the maximum 
established by the Swedish Price Control 
Board. 

A number of contracts have been con- 
cluded for the sale of: lumber to the 
United Kingdom and Denmark, but until 
earlier shipment becomes possible they 
will be classed as post-war deliveries. 


SWITZERLAND’S FOREST SITUATION 


Switzerland’s timber requirements are 
now about 4,000,000 cubic meters an- 
nually. Of this total, 3,000,000 can be 
produced from home forests. This 
amount could be increased about 800,000 
meters annually, however, by the con- 
struction of 20,000 kilometers of forest 
roads, and the building of these roads 
has been suggested as part of a future 
program to provide employment. 

Forest experts consider that at least 
100,000 hectares (1 hectare=2.471 acres) 
of land should be afforested to compen- 
sate for the heavy felling of the war 
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Schedule B, Parts I and II, 1945 Edition 


The 1945 Edition of Schedule B—Statistical Classification of Domestic and 
Foreign Commodities Exported from the United States, published by the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, is now available to shippers. 
The edition consists of two volumes: Part I (Alphabetic Index) presenting an 
alphabetical listing of commodities and,commodity numbers, and Part I 
(Numeric Index) presenting a serial arrangement of commodity numbers 
and commodities for cross reference. 

Foreign trade statistical regulations of the Department of Commerce re- 
quire that the correct Schedule B commodity number be reported on all 
shipper’s export declarations. Exporters will find the new edition of 
Schedule B, Part I (Alphabetic Index) an indispensable guide for the purpose 
of determining the appropriate commodity number to be entered, while 
Schedule B, Part II (Numeric Index) provides means of decoding commodity 
number entries. 

Copies of the two volumes of Schedule B may be purchased from local 
Collectors of Customs, regional and district field offices of the Department 
of Commerce, or the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25,D.C. Part I is priced at $1, and Part II at 65 cents 
per copy. 























years. Draining of swampy forests and and bottling line equipment, including 
the protection of standing timber from fillers, labeling machines, washers, and 


avalanches and landslides are other sug- crowners are most in demand at present. 
gestions. Brazil's principal sources of bottling ma- 
chinery before the war were the United 

LocciInc Procram, U. S. S. R. States and Germany. 
By the end of September three-fourths Such equipment as bottle-accumulat- 


of the timber cut for the current season ing tables, bottle casers, bottle-inspec- 
in the Soviet Union had been floated to tion units, and specia] bottle and case 


its destination, says the Soviet press. conveyors are not needed, however, be- 
For the first time since the war timber cause of an adequate labor supply for 
was floated down many of the rivers in such operations. 


the Ukraine and White Russia. 
The Kerch logging boom, one of the NEED FOR TRACTORS IN GRAPE CULTURE, 


largest, was the first to complete its FRENCH Morocco 

schedule. About 1,000,000 cubic meters Inasmuch as tractors are allotted in 

of timber were rafted down the Kama French Morocco only to farmers who pro- 

River. duce cereals, grape growers have been 
From the Upper Kama, 29 large cara- unable to obtain them. Some loss of the 


vans of rafts were sent down the Volga 1944 grape crop is attributed to the 
to Stalingrad, Saratov, Kuibyshev, and shortage of machinery. 


Astrakhan. Shipping this timber over- 
land would have required 100 railroad MANUFACTURE OF AGRICULTURAL MACHIN- 


trains, it is estimated. Seven of these ERY, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

caravans arrived in Stalingrad late in Agricultural machinery and imple- 
September after a journey of 2,000 kilo- ments are being manufactured on a siz- 
meters. able scale in the Union of South Africa 


since the supply from overseas has been 

“ reduced. Sales have increased from 
Machiner y; Other less than 2,000 tons of domestically 
° manufactured farm machinery and 

Than Electrical equipment prior to 1942 to 4,000 tons in 


1942, 13,000 tons in 1943, and 10,000 tons 


EXPENDITURES FOR ROAD MACHINERY, in 1944. The 1945 output is estimated 
BERMUDA at 14,000 tons. At this rate, on the 
Bermuda’s House of Assembly has au- weight basis, domestic manufacturers 
thorized the expenditure of £24,772 in can furnish approximately one-half of 
1945 for the purchase of new road-build- | the country’s requirements. 
ing equipment, including six dump Production in this field in the Union 
trucks, one bulldozer, grader, loader, as- of South Africa includes double-furrow 
phalt sprayer, and mechanical shovel. plows, cultivators, harrows, planters, 
The amount is an outstanding increase plow shares, moldboards, land sickles, 
over 1944 and 1943 appropriations, windmills, and, in addition, a variety of 
which totaled £1,000 and £9,384, respec- spare parts needed to keep the imported 
tively. machinery in operation. 


MARKET FOR BOTTLING MACHINERY IN 


BRAZIL Motion Pictures 


Sao Paulo, Brazil, is reported to be an . 
excellent post-war market for bottling and Equipment 
and refrigerating machinery. Even the 
most up-to-date plants in the wine in- 
dustry are reported to be using out- CANADIAN MOTION-PICTURE INTERESTS 
moded hand-operated bottling machin- The Nathanson-Odeon motion-picture 
ery. Refrigerating machinery, filters, interests of Canada have become asso- 
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ciated with the British Odeon interests in 
a partnership for mutual operation jn 
Canada under the name of Genera] 
Theatres of Canada, Ltd. The newly 
established corporation proposes to en- 
large the existing Canadian circuit under 
its control by building modern theaters 
in the principal cities, probably after the 
war, and to distribute British films wher. 
ever possible in Canada. 

Included in the motion-picture assets 
controlled by this corporation is Odeon 
Theatres of Canada, Ltd., which now 
operates or has an interest in 90 motion- 
picture theaters. The Nathanson-Odeon 
interests also include the operation of 
the film exchange Empire-Universa] 
Films, Ltd., which holds the Canadian 
franchise for the distribution of certain 
United States films, Empire-Universa] 
Films, Ltd., also controls a 16-millimeter 
exchange under the name of Sovereign 
Films, Ltd., as well as a 35-millimeter 
exchange, Esquire Films, Ltd. 

The film exchange, Monogram Pic. 
tures of Canada, Ltd., also is operated by 
the Nathanson-Odeon Canadian inter- 
ests. The manager of this exchange 
operates an exchange for 16-millimeter 
films under the name of Hanson 16- 
Millimeter, Ltd. 


MOTION PICTURES IN CEYLON 


More than half the motion-picture 
films imported into Ceylon are of United 
States origin. United States films are 
popular, and, with the exception of im- 
port duties which are slightly higher on 
films of non-Empire origin, no restrictive 
measures against United States films ex- 
ist. There is no domestic production of 
films, and indications are that it will not 
be undertaken in the near future. 

Mystery stories, news reels, thrillers, 
and musical comedies are particularly 
liked by Ceylon audiences. Sometimes, 
however, thriller action is interpreted as 
being characteristics of life in the United 
States. 

In 1944 there were 31 permanent thea- 
ters and 15 temporary ones in Ceylon, 
compared with 24 and 6, respectively, in 
1940. More than half the permanent 
theaters are controlled by Ceylon Thea- 
tres, Ltd. In the opinion of the manag- 
ing director of this company, there is 
room on the island for only one or two 
more theaters, unless  village-type 
houses could be operated at low enough 
costs to permit greatly reduced admis- 
sion prices. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, and Resins 


TURPENTINE IMPORTS INTO CHILE 


Turpentine is imported into Chile, the 
United States being the principal sup- 
plier. Average annual imports between 
1938 and 1943, inclusive, amounted to 
1,116,519 kilograms. 


ROSIN AND TURPENTINE PRODUCTION, 
INDIA 


Rosin production in India during the 
third quarter of 1944 amounted to 2,205 
long tons, a slight decrease from the 
preceding quarter. Stocks on hand 
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er 30 totaled 1,680 tons, almost 
ent less than at the end of the 

uarter. 
Oe entine output during the Sep- 
tember quarter was 508 long tons, and 
stocks at the end of the period amounted 
to 809 tons. Production increased 185 
percent and stocks, 12 percent, compared 
with the second quarter of 1944. 


MExiIco’s IMPORTS OF SHELLAC 


Mexico’s supplies of shellac normally 
have been imported from the United 
States. Since the war and until recently 
this product was in extremely short sup- 
ply and expensive in Mexico. The price 
at one time reached $6 per kilogram. 

The situation has eased considerably 
with the arrival of supplies from the 
United States. Receipts in 1 month 
during the past summer amounted to 
five times the total imports for the year 


1943. 


LARGE DEMAND FOR TURPENTINE AND 
Rosin, U. K. 


Supplies of turpentine and rosin are 
moving steadily into consumption in the 
United Kingdom, says a British trade 
publication. Demand from the paint 
industry is still necessarily centered on 
production for war purposes. 

Some improvement has been noted 
in regard to civilian requirements, but 
greatly increased quantities of naval 
stores and other raw materials used in 
paint manufacture will be needed to 
meet a tremendous potential demand 
which has continued to increase. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


Copper EXPORTS FROM BELGIAN CONGO AND 
RUANDA-URUNDI 


Copper exports from the Belgian Congo 
and Ruanda-Urundi totaled 142,962 tons, 
valued at 945,646,527 francs, in the first 
9 months of 1943, according to the for- 
eign press. 

Exports amounted to 91,980 tons (511,- 
388,038 francs) during the period June- 
December 1940, 190,061 tons (874,327,334 
francs) in the corresponding period of 
1941, and 198,843 (1,123,980,869 francs) 
in the second half of 1942. 

The figures include matts, cathodes, 
and various ingots. 


PRODUCTION OF ALUMINA IN BRAZIL 


The first Brazilian company to produce 
alumina is operating near Ouro Preto, 
Minas Gerais. Having an annual capa- 
city of 2,500 tons, it is reported that the 
plant can fill most of the present require- 
ments of Brazil. 

Plant expansion requiring a heavy in- 
vestment in development of water-power 
facilities will be deferred until the pres- 
ent plant is well established. 


GOLD PRODUCTION IN UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


A study has been made of a possible 
new gold field in the northern part of 
the Orange Free State, Union of South 
Africa. Though conclusions of the study 
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are described as “fragmentary and not 
too reliable,” a report received recently 
states that a systematic borehole-drill- 
ing program on a large scale has disclosed 
the existence of auriferous formations 
at convenient depths, and in many cases 
rich ore has been found in the boreholes. 

For the further proving of this area 
by shaft sinking and development work, a 
leading number of African mining groups 
are reported to be planning the flotation 
of several mining companies after the 
war. 

Estimates of the cost of exploitation 
have been placed at a minimum of $80,- 
000,000 and a maximum of $150,000,000. 

Gold production in the Transvaal de- 
creased to 1,006,986 ounces fine in No- 
vember 1944 from 1,024,574 ounces in the 
preceding month, and 1,056,970 ounces 
fine in November 1943. 

At the end of November 1944, native 
workers employed by members of the 
Witwatersrand Native Labour Associa- 
tion and Contractors totaled 285,261. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


SWEDISH MIca PRODUCTION 


Mica obtained from new prospects on 
the eastern border of the Province of 
Jamtland, Sweden, is reported to be 
valuable, a block containing 0.125 cubic 
meters being worth 6,000 crowns. Weekly 
production is now at the rate of 1,500 
kilograms. 

A privately owned mine in nprth- 
ern Jamtland has been filling a large 
portion of Sweden’s mica requirements 
during the war. The press states that 
Sweden’s mica mines, when developed, 
will be able to supply the country’s en- 
tire needs. 


2 
WAR BONDS 
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SALT WELLS IN SWEDEN 


Experimental salt wells in the Province 
of Skane, Sweden, began the production 
of salt in the third quarter of 1944. 
Studies of three similar wells indicate 
that one-half of domestic requirements 
for salt for food can be filled by these 
wells, which also are expected to furnish 
all the salt needed for conditioning the 
surface of dirt roads. 

The cost of production is expected to 
be high, however, with half of the total 
cost going for fuel needed to evaporate 
the solution. Sweden has been largely 
dependent on Germany for salt during 
the war, but some has been obtained re- 
cently from Spain. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


CANADIAN OILSEED SITUATION 


In Canada the 1944 production esti- 
mates of flaxseed, as revised on Novem- 
ber 27, amounted to 9,668,000 bushels, 
compared with 17,900,000 bushels in 
1943. The decrease is due primarily to 
a 55 percent reduction in flaxseed acre- 
age as a result of comparatively un- 
attractive prices. 

Of last year’s output of 17,900,000 
bushels of flaxseed, 17,600,000 bushels 
were grown in the Prairie Provinces 
where 14,400,000 bushels were marketed; 
700,000, used as seed; and 400,000, added 
to carry-over on farms. The remaining 
2,100,000 bushels may be accounted for 
by dockage, which usually runs about 10 
percent, and by use of small quantities 
for feeding livestock. 

Of the 14,400,000 bushels marketed 
during 1943-44, approximately 4,500,000 
were crushed for oil. A decrease of 
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500,000 bushels in commercial carry-over 
was reported. 

About 9,400,000 bushels of this year’s 
crop of approximately 9,700,000 bushels 
of flaxseed were grown in the Prairie 
Provinces. Dockage and seed require- 
ments for 1945 will amount to nearly 
1,500,000 bushels, and, in view of the 
6,200,000 bushels marketed up to De- 
cember 1, total] marketings in 1944 will 
probably be about 7,000,000 bushels. 

The quantity for crushing, probably 
somewhat less than 6,000,000 bushels, 
will depend on the percentage of Can- 
ada’s crushing capacity (formerly 6,500,- 
000 bushels and now approximately 8,- 
000,000 bushels) used for soybeans and 
other kinds of oilseeds. In any event, 
the exportable surplus will be smaller 
than last year. 

An increase in Canadian flaxseed pro- 
duction is called for to meet international 
trade requirements in 1945-46, although 
in the absence of some further price in- 
ducement, the flaxseed acreage in 1945 
is more likely to be decreased than in- 
creased. The 1944 objective was 2,800,- 
000 acres, but actually only 1,323,100 
acres were sown to this crop. In 1943 
Canadian crushers used 3,560,000 bushels 
of flaxseed for the production of 7,800,000 
imperial gallons of linseed oil. 

Imports of soybeans into Canada dur- 
ing 1943 totaled 93,617 bushels. In the 
same year 1,612,268 gallons of soybean oil 
were imported. 

Commercial production of sunflower 
seed for oil was begun in Canada in 1943, 
with 12,370 acres producing 5,300,000 
pounds of seed. The objective for 1944 
was placed at 50,000 acres, but only 
17,300 acres were grown, yielding 8,500,- 
000 pounds. During the period August 
1 to November 30, receipts of sunflower 
seed at western elevators weighed 5,400,- 
000 pounds. 

Only approximately 85 percent of the 
total production in 1943 was available 
for crushing; a similar percentage of the 
1944 crop yielding 40 percent of oil would 
represent about 2,900,000 pounds of oil. 
All sunflower seeds are being crushed this 
year at Moose Jaw and Saskatoon, Sas- 
katchewan. Another western oilseed- 
crushing plant at Altona, Manitoba, is 
being planned, but its date of installation 
is still indefinite. The Manitoba govern- 
ment recently guaranteed a $40,000-bond 
issue for the plant. 

The acreage goal for 1945 has been 
placed at 25,000 acres, which is 45 percent 
more than the 1944 acreage. 

During 1942 imports of sunflower-seed 
oil totaled 20,000,000 pounds and in 1943, 
25,000,000 pounds. 

Commercial production of rapeseed for 
oil also began in Canada during 1943, 
with 4,051 acres producing 2,800,000 
pounds of seed. The 1944 objective, 
placed at 10,000 acres, was exceeded by 
2,030 acres. Production of 6,600,000 
pounds of rapeseed in 1944 was 134 per- 
cent more than in 1943, and the 1945 
goal is 20,000 acres, an increase of 75 
percent over 1944 acreage. Between 
August 1 and November 16 more than 
2,000,000 pounds of rapeseed were re- 
livered to the Canadian Wheat Board, 
the exclusive buyer. 
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Imports of rapeseed oil in 1943 totaled 
877,950 pounds, and of rapeseed and 
millet, which are classified together, 
549.317 pounds. 


TuNG-TREE PLANTATIONS, CHILE 


Both the Government and private in- 
terests in Chile are making efforts to 
establish tung-tree plantations. Suit- 
able sites have already been chosen in 
the south-central areas of the Republic, 
according to the foreign press. 


OILSEEDS IN INDIA 


Crushing of peanuts in Bombay, India, 
during the period July-September 1944, 
was estimated at 30,000 tons. Although 
this quantity represented a large in- 
crease over consumption of 13,000 tons 
in the’ preceding quarter, it amounted 
to only about 60 percent of the crushing 
capacity. Mills were forced to shut down 
often on account of the shortage of 
peanut stocks. 

In Madras about 160,000 tons of pea- 
nuts were consumed during the third 
quarter of 1944 as a result of the large 
demand for oil from Bombay, Calcutta, 
and dometic markets. This estimate of 
consumption is 10,000 tons more than 
the amount used in the preceding 
quarter. 

Stocks of peanuts in Madras on Sep- 
tember 30, 1944, were estimated at 35,000 
tons in ports ready for export and 30,000 
tons in the interior. Bombay peanut 
stocks, excluding those sold and await- 
ing shipment, were negligible; about 
1,000 tons of peanuts were believed to be 
in the hands of crushers toward the 
close of the third quarter. Arrivals of 
peanuts in Bombay from January 1 to 
September 30, 1944, amounted to 106,243 
tons, compared with 93,075 tons during 
the corresponding period in 1943. 

According to a reliable trade source, 
domestic consumption of castor-seed in 
the Madras area from July 1 to Septem- 
ber 30, 1944, was approximately 18,000 
tons, a considerable increase over the 
9,750 tons consumed during the cor- 
responding period of 1943. It is be- 
lieved that consumption in Bombay was 
about 1,200 tons, or equal to the esti- 
mated consumption for the preceding 
quarter. 

About 400 tons of castor-seed were 
reported to be held in stock in the 
Madras ports and 10,000 tons in the 
interior at the end of the period under 
review. In Bombay approximately 500 
tons were held in stock; arrivals in that 
city from January 1 to September 30, 
1944, totaled 12,132 tons, compared with 
7,888 tons during the corresponding 
period in 1943. Stock figures for the 
Calcutta area are not available. 

Consumption of linseed in Bombay 
during the third quarter of 1944 was 
estimated at 1,000 tons, a reduction by 
half of the amount reportedly consumed 
during the preceding quarter, because of 
the increased arrivals of linseed oil from 
the interior into Bombay. No figures on 
consumption at Calcutta are available. 

Stocks of linseed in Calcutta at the 
close of September were estimated at 
2,000 tons and those in the producing 
districts in the United Provinces and 
Bihar at 75,000 tons. Excluding stocks 
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sold and awaiting shipment, about 4,000 
tons of linseed were held in stock at 
Bombay on September 30, 1944, and 
arrivals from January 1 to September 
30 amounted to 21,379 tons, compared 
with 7,560 tons during the corresponding 
period in 1943. 


DEMAND FOR TUNG OIL, UNION oF Souty 
AFRICA 


In the Union of South Africa there are 
at least 130,000 tung trees; the experi- 
mental stage of growing them has been 
passed, states the British press. The 
first tung seed was imported in 1923. 
The 1943 yield amounted to 270 tons 
and present demand is so great that all 
the tung oil South Africa can produce 
has a ready export market for war use. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


PRODUCTION OF CRUDE OIL, IRAQ 


Production of crude oil in Iraq in 1943 
amounted to 24,536,600 barrels, exceeding 
that of any 1 year since the outbreak of 
the war. Output in 1942 was 18,784,600 
barrels. 

More than five-sixths of the 1943 total 
production was accounted for by the in- 
ternationally owned Iraq Petroleum Co,, 
which operates in the Kirkuk fields. 
About 2,000,000 barrels were produced 
by the Khanagin Oil Co., which works 
in the area known as Transferred Terri- 
tories near the Persian frontier and re- 
fines products for domestic use. Little 
more than 100,000 barrels were produced 
by the British Oil Development Co., con- 
trolled by the international group owning 
the Iraq Petroleum Co. 

Iraq oil goes by pipe line to port re- 
fineries located at Tripoli and Haifa. 
Refining capacity at the latter point is 
being expanded considerably at present. 


OPERATIONS CEASED IN SEARCH FOR On, 
NEw ZEALAND 


The directors of the New Zealand 
Petroleum Co., Ltd., announced early in 
December that the company was with- 
drawing from any further search for oil 
in New Zealand. The exploration pro- 
gram undertaken by the company cost 
nearly £NZ1,000,000. Work included the 
drilling of two of the deepest wells ever 
sunk in the entire Southern Hemisphere 
and the drilling of eight major wells in 
areas in the North and South Islands 
without striking oil. 

The operating company was financed 
solely by its three share-holding com- 
panies, two of which are subsidiaries of 
United States companies and the third 
a local concern. 


Shipbuilding 


The motor schooner Tessy built for the 
Rederi A/B. Skansholmen, Westervik, 
Sweden, is of steel, with the hull 
strengthened for navigation in ice. Pro- 
pelling machinery consists of a Nohab 
Diese] motor of 390 horsepower at 325 
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ns ry minute, operated from 
el “th The schooner weighs 
550 tons (dead weight), states the Euro- 

Ss. 
“4 er Gorthon, 6,000 tons dead 
weight, 370 feet in length, 53 feet in 
breadth, and 24 feet in depth, was 
jaunched recently. This is the first of a 
series of seven vessels to be constructed 
to replace war losses. The order was 
placed by the Rederi A/B. Gylfe, Hel- 
singborg, from Kockums Mek, Verkstad, 
Malmo. The second vessel is well ad- 
vanced in construction, and the third 
was placed on the berth vacated by the 

rthon. 
7s careo ship Birka, 2,125 tons dead 
weight, for the Stockholm Rederi A/B. 
Svea, was built at Oresundsvarvet, Land- 
skrona. The Birka, which has been de- 
livered, attained a speed of 13 knots on 
trials. The sister ship Belos was 
Jaunched recently. These two vessels are 
for trade with Baltic and North Sea 
ports and have passenger accommoda- 
tions. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


COTTON CROP AND TRADE, BRAZIL 


Sao Paulo’s (Brazil) 1943-44 cotton 
crop was unofficially estimated at 470,000 
metric tons, a large percentage of which 
consisted of fine types. 

From March 1 to November 30, 1944, 
about 453,230 metric tons of cotton were 
classified by the Bolsa de Mercadorias. 
During the period May 1 through Novem- 
ber 30, almost 6,314 tons of Parana cotton 
were classified. 

The following table lists exports of 
cotton broad-woven goods and yarn from 
Brazil during August and September 
1944. 





Item August 1944 


| September 1944 
aioli , | on | . 
Kilo- Cru- | Kilo- Cru- 
Piece goods not | grams zeiros | grams | zeiros 
specified) - . | 5,847) 420,728) 8,247) 789, 699 
Bleached piece | | | } 
goods. 153, 988) 9, 172, 890) 179, 202)12, 462, 247 
Unbleached piece } 
goods . | 307, 991/10, 536, 997) 295, 450! 9, 427, 107 
Dyed fabrics.....| 753, 582/40, 982, 440| 510, 757/31, 803, 125 
Printed fabrics...| 626, 463/41, 148, 496 521, 556/36, 321, 112 
Yarn for sewing | | | | 
and knitting...| 12,535) 436,818; 1,320) 90,125 
Yarn for weaving) 336, 961/13, 756, 554, 318, 034/11, 036, 230 





CoTTon-SPINNING INDUSTRY, CANADA 


As of July 31, 1944, Canadian cotton 
mills had 1,199,877 spindles in place, as 
compared with 1,182,919 on January 31 
and 1,184,569 on July 31, 1943, according 
to a Canadian publication. Spindles in 
operation numbered 1,157,745 on July 31, 
1944, 1.142.137 on January 31, 1944, and 
1,153,292 on July 31, 1943. 

The Canadian Government recently 
announced that the quota of Brazilian 
cotton which could be purchased by 
Canadian mills had been increased to 
15,000 long tons for the first quarter of 
1945. The quota for the fourth quarter 
of 1944 was only 5,000 tons. 
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COTTON SURVEY IN LAGUNA, MEXICO 


Excellent cotton crops in the Laguna 
region of Mexico have led to expanded 
acreage in recent years. Plantings in 
1944 were so extensive that the 1943 un- 
usually large crop of 262,000 bales was 
expected to be equaled, if not surpassed. 
However, unseasonable weather in the 
early months necessitated much replant- 
ing. Farmers were troubled throughout 
the growing season with rain and cold, 
followed by heavy drought, and later by 
floods. Some planters were completely 
discouraged and abandoned their fields. 
All suffered heavy losses, and crop esti- 
mates were repeatedly revised downward. 
Up to the middle of December 150,000 
bales had been ginned, and estimates of 
the total crop varied between 160,000 and 
170,000 bales. It appears that little more 
than 25 percent can be classed as strict 
middling 1-inch staple, as compared with 
63 percent in 1943, resulting in a shortage 
of high-grade cotton. Official minimum 
prices have been placed at 92 pesos per 
quintal, which are below prices prevailing 
in 1943. 

Bank loans on the 1945 crop are on a 
lower basis. This fact, in conjunction 
with financial losses and adverse factors 
of 1944, have led to greatly reduced plant- 
ing outlook for 1945. Many farmers will 
increase their acreage of food crops, par- 
ticularly wheat. 


IMPORTS OF COTTON AND OUTPUT OF YARN, 
U. K. 


Production of cotton yarn in the 
United Kingdom has decreased steadily 
in recent years. 

Imports of raw cotton and output of 
cotton yarn during the past 5 years are 
shown in the following table: 


[In long tons] 








Year Imports of | Production of 

raw cotton cotton yarn 
1939 552, 000 487, 000 
1940_. 633, 000 529, 000 
1941 | 364, 000 367, 000 
1942 | 526, 000 327, 000 
1943 440, 000 312, 000 





Synthetic Fibers and Products 


IMPORTS OF RAYON GOoDS, BRITISH GUIANA 


During July 1944 British Guiana im- 
ported 701 square yards of rayon piece 
goods, according to a British publica- 
tion. This is far below the 72,000 square 
yards imported in June and 59,000 in 
May. 

Imports during the first 7 months of 
1944 averaged 71,000 square yards, com- 
pared with 83,000 in the corresponding 
period of 1943. 


RAYON INDUSTRY AND TRADE, CANADA 


Spindles working on rayon staple fiber 
in Canada totaled 42,038 as of July 31, 
1944, compared with 40,456 as of the pre- 
ceding January and 49,150 on July 31, 
1943, according to a Canadian publica- 
tion. 

A plant extension in Drummondville, 
Quebec, calls for an output of from 7,000,- 
000 to 8,000,000 pounds of cellulose- 
acetate staple yarn and cellulose-acetate 
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filament yarn. Staple fiber yarns‘are to 
be spun in its own plant and possibly 
used in the weaving section. Production 
is expected to be sufficient to supply the 
spinning trade of Canada and materially 
reduce the importation of yarns, except 
those of special type. 

Imports of rayon yarn in October 1944 
dropped to 613,231 pounds from 874,205 
pounds in the preceding month. During 
the first 10 months of 1944, 5,852,796 
pounds of rayon filament yarn were im- 
ported, as compared with 4,057,244 
pounds in the corresponding months of 
1943. Acetate single yarns totaling 
3,300,000 pounds, and viscose and other 
yarns, single, amounting to 2,100,000 
pounds, accounted for the increase. Im- 
ports of these items in like months of 
1943 totaled 1,800,000 and 1,700,000 
pounds, respectively. 

Imports of rayon staple fiber in Oc- 
tober amounted to 994,966 pounds, and in 
September 927,598 pounds, making a 
total of 5,789,425 pounds for the first 
10 months, as compared with 5,088,120 
pounds in the corresponding period of 
1943. 


Rayon PiecE Goods IMPORTED INTO NEW 
ZEALAND 


Imports of rayon piece goods into New 
Zealand averaged 943,000 square yards 
during the first 6 months of 1944, ac- 
cording to a British publication. The 
1943 monthly average is given as 833,- 
000 square yards. 


PORTUGAL’S IMPORTS OF RAYON YARN AND 
Goops 


Portugal imported 204,000 pounds of 
rayon yarn in July 1944, as compared 
with 173,000 pounds in June and 87,000 
in May, according to a British trade pub- 
lication. This makes a monthly average 
of 189,000 pounds for the first 7 months 
of 1944—slightly higher than the 1943 
average of 149,000 pounds. 

Imports of rayon piece goods amounted 
to 21,000 square yards in July, 246,000 
square yards in June, and 35,000 in May. 
The 7-month average of 60,000 square 
yards is much higher than the 1943 aver- 
age of 20,000 square yards. 


Wool and Products 


DECLINE IN IMPORTS OF WOOL FasrIcs, 
CANADA, 


Imports of wool fabrics into Canada 
during 1944 are expected to be far below 
the 9,200,000 pounds received during 
1943, states a Canadian trade journal. 
This assumption is based on returns for 
the first 10 months of 1944, which in- 
dicate imports amounting to only 5,522,- 
534 pounds, compared with 17,427,114 
pounds in the corresponding period of 
1943. The decline was evident in every 
category, amounting to approximately 
1,000,000 pounds in worsteds and serges, 
almost 500,000 pounds in tweeds, and 
250,000 pounds overcoatings. Imports 
of undyed dress goods during the Janu- 
ary—October period of 1944 were about 
160,000 pounds short of imports in the 
corresponding period of 1943 and im- 
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ports of wool plushes experienced a drop 
of 20,000 pounds. 


Woot INDUSTRY, SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


The Provincial government of Sas- 
katchewan, Canada, announced early in 
December that it intended to enter the 
field of woolen manufacturing. A two- 
building warehouse in Moose Jaw has 
been purchased and will be converted 
into a mill where blankets, mackinaw 
cloth, women’s coatings, knitting and 
rug yarns will be produced from domes- 
tically grown wool. 

In connection with the raw-material 
supply, the Minister of Resources and In- 
dustrial Development said his intention 
is to encourage wool growers in the 
Province to develop more crossbred 
sheep, as principal mill requirements 
will be for the general utility types. 

Saskatchewan now produces approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 pounds of raw wool a 
year and regularly consumes about two 
and one-half times that amount. 


IRANIAN WOOL SITUATION 


Wool dealers in Iran’ estimate that 
wool production will exceed 10,000 metric 
tons in the year ending March 20, 1945. 
Weather conditions are reported to have 
been most favorable. 

Although the war in Europe has cut 
off many important markets for Iranian 
wool, preliminary figures indicate that 
approximately 250,000 pounds were ex- 
ported during the 5-month period De- 
cember 20, 1943, to May 20, 1944. 
Nevertheless, stocks have accumulated 
far beyond the normal pre-war amount 
and unofficial estimates place present 
stores as high as 12,000 metric tons. Do- 
mestic consumption for the year ending 
March 20, 1945, is placed arbitrarily at 
8,000 metric tons. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN WOOL, IRAQ 


Iraq exported 19,026 metric tons of raw 
wool, valued at 1,589 dinars, during Sep- 
tember 1944, and imported 6,914 square 
meters of woolen piece goods, valued at 
4.648 dinars. (1 Iraqi dinar—approxi- 
mately $0.04 U. S. currency.) 


ScoTTisH Woot MARKET, U. K. 


Increased activity was evidenced in the 
Scottish wool market during November 
1944, and trade sources estimated that 
almost half of the 1944 clip had been or 
was in process of being delivered to man- 
ufacturers and exporters. 

Prospects for the resumption of carpet 
trade on a small scale were thought to 
be one of the primary factors in the ac- 
celeration of wool movements. Although 
few carpet mills actually had begun oper- 
ations, wool was being moved from store 
to spinners in preparation for the time 
when production could be resumed. 

There were no allocations of Scotch 
blackface wool for export during the 
month of November. Stocks of unallo- 
cated wool were unofficially estimated at 
between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 pounds. 
Blackface haslock (skin wool) was said 
to still be plentiful but no estimates 
could be made as to the amount available. 


TIBETAN WOOL TRADE 


Army modification of clothing stand- 
ards, due to the general wool shortage, 
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has greatly increased the domestic con- 
sumption of Tibetan wools in the past 2 
years. Reliable sources estimate that 
slightly more than 3,000,000 pounds an- 
nually are being used in India in the 
manufacture of woolen articles. 

Normally, a sizable portion of Tibet’s 
wool output is transshipped through In- 
dia to the United States for use in the 
carpet industry. Transportation between 
Tibetan sources and Siliguri (the ter- 
minal of the Calcutta broad-gage rail- 
head), however, has become increas- 
ingly difficult and mule- and bullock-cart 
owners are demanding progressively 
higher freight rates for carrying the 
wool to the railroad, because in most 
cases they must make the return trip to 
Tibet .unladen. 

Stocks of raw wool in Tibet were esti- 
mated at 1,500,000 pounds in December 
1944, or slightly above the normal level. 


REPORT ON MONTEVIDEO MARKET, 
URUGUAY 


Wool delivered to the Montevideo, 
Uruguay, market during November 1944 
amounted to 14,317,000 kilograms. Ar- 
rivals by cart and truck during October, 
but not reported in that month’s figures, 
totaled 1,674,200 kilograms. Thus, the 
total for the new season, which opened 
on October 1, was brought up to 17,736,- 
940 kilograms, compared with 11,040,740 
kilograms delivered in the corresponding 
period of 1943. 

Exports of wool from Montevideo dur- 
ing October and November 1944 totaled 
26 502 large bales, compared with 21,- 
379 bales shipped in corresponding 
months of 1943. 


BRADFORD WOOL TRADE, U. K. 


The United Kingdom Board of Trade 
and the Wool Control initiated action 
during the first week of December 1944 
on a special allocation of worsted suitings 
and flannels for export to Canada. Ex- 
porters entitled to market allocations for 
Canada, who could submit substantial 
offers of the required types of cloth with- 
out interfering with or delaying execu- 
tion of government contracts or orders 
for utility cloth, were requested to get in 
touch with the Bradford office of the 
Canadian Department of Munitions and 
Supply. A minimum cffer of 24 full 
pieces (60 to 65 yards each), comprising 
not less than 4 pieces in each design and 
shade, was stipulated. 

Raw material was to be sold to manu- 
facturers at current export issue prices; 
the price of the finished cloth to be 
quoted net, delivered at Bradford. In- 
creased activity was felt almost imme- 
diately in the botany-yarn market as a 
result of this allocation. Inquiries for 
other types of yarn, however, remained 
somewhat depressed. 

The Wool Export Group was quick to 
assure prospective applicants that since 
this was a special allocation, the amount 
of cloth granted would not be debited 
against their regular market allocations. 

During the war the percentage of 
United Kingdom exports of woolen and 
worsted fabrics, yarns, and tops, which 
have been bought by Canadian interests, 
has increased tremendously, states a 
British publication. For instance, in 
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1938 Canada received only approxi 

15 percent of the United Kingdom's tote, 
shipments of woolen and worsted piece 
goods, but by 1943 its share had incre 

to almost 40 percent. Increases amount 
ing to 33 percent and 50 percent are re- 
ported for worsted yarns and tops 
respectively. , 

Complete details regardin 

Kingdom regular exports of tube 
yarns, and tops to Canada during the 
— 1938-43 are given in the following 
able: 








a, 
rn ee Worsted 
Year Fabrics yarns Tops 
Square yards| Pounds | > 

1938 ary 823,000 | 1, 692, 000 | wi 
1939. __. 15, 005, 000 1, 865, 000 | 10, 273, oy 
1940 19, 844, 000 1,933,000 | 11, 944" 099 
1941 19, 547, 000 1,502,000 | 11 010, 099 
1942. 17, 896, 000 2, 390, 000 9, 931 000 
1943. __. 16, 803, 000 2,751,000 | 6,627, 099 

. ’ 








Approximately 15,000 tons of Aus. 
tralian sheepskins reportedly were sold 
by the United Kingdom Wool Control to 
the French Government during Decem- 
ber 1944. 

There was little activitiy in the Braq- 
ford yarn market, and cloth manufac- 
turers marked time awaiting the next 
utility-cloth buying allocation for a 
domestic cloth-buying movement. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


CORDAGE, ROPE, AND TWINE INDUSTRY, 
CANADA 


Canada’s cordage, rope, and twine in- 
dustry numbered 11 factories in 1943, 
employing 1,531 workers, according to a 
Canadian trade periodical. Six of the 
plants are located in Ontario and ac- 
counted for 78.2 percent of the total 
output. More than half of the produc- 
tion constituted binder twine, totaling 
74,813,234 pounds. This figure repre- 
sents a drop of 7.8 percent from the 1942 
output. Rope production amounted to 


18,233,249 pounds, or 16.1 percent less | 


than in 1942. 


PROCESSING OF “KENAF” HEMP STALK, 
U.S. S. R. 


In the Uzbek Republic, Soviet Russia, 
experiments have been made in the use 
of mobile scutching units in the process 
of separating the bast fiber from the 
“kenaf” hemp stalk, the Soviet press 
reports. This results in the processing 
plants receiving an advanced product. 
It is said to reduce transportation space 
by 75 percent and the soaking period 
for the fiber, 50 percent, presumably be- 
cause the scutching is on green stalk. 

Seven mobile units were used in the 
Uzbek Republic in the past season, and 
in early October 1944, it was estimated 
that approximately 400 metric tons of 
green stalk would be processed by the 
end of the season. 





Ceramic and glass products imported 
into Colombia increased from 1,595,575 
gross kilograms (2,833,428 pesos) in 1942 
to 10,670,288 gross kilograms (4,630,746 
pesos) in 1943, according to an official 
report. 
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Trade Intelligence, which takes one da 
Dept. of | Old GLV | New GLV goes to the proper Commodity section me - is sm: 
e i | i 4 - a - 
—— Commodity |value limits value limits oe of — examined in the light of various ¢on. Takin 
Schedule | | group K | group K | siderations. which 
B Number | First, as to whether the allocation for that let us 
ge oS ou 35 oP emery Rane Ey a aggre ae particular product is open to the extent tablis! 
Iron and Steel Advanced Manufactures (continued): | | that any of the product is still available for export 
6126. 00 Hospital utensils (limited to wash basins, step-on cans and 25 100 | Immediately export to the country in question and an 
inserts, sponge basins, pus basins, solution basins, dress- } whether the quantity requested is jd ering 
ing jars, instrument trays, bed pans, irrigators, instru- | able. If the allocation is closed, the poe fightit 
- oe hyo pga urinals, catheter trays, feeding and cation is held in FEA until the next q Tee need 
6136.00 | Metal beds and bedsprings Animal traps, snares and cages 25 100 Do allotment of supplies and the applicant is for es 
6209.98 | Animal traps, snares and cages me RAs Die Se 1 2 100 Do. so notified. If the outlook is doubtful even the gc 
Electrical Machinery and Apparatus: for the next quarter, the application is montt 
7064. 55 | Large filament lamps, medium screw, mogul bi-post bay- 25 100 Do, turned without action. re- analy 
oe pretend large-base lamps (include heat and photo- | Second, as to end use. For cxaminta, able t 
7065.01 | Fluorescent tube lamps_--__- po gee Cale Sis 25 | 100 Do. would not be considered fair to send metal seconc 
7065. 55 Other vapor and non-filament lamps, n. e. s. (include mer- | 25 100 Do. to Latin America for the manufacture of As | 
cury, sodium, germicidal, photoflash and neon glow office furniture when our own producers wer analys 
lamps) (report all carbon and metal filament lamps in forbidden to manufacture the same — e aaand 
7063.05 and 7064.55; rectifier lamps for battery Me eg in War Production Board L and M onda an mum 
eager mage ag ay Ly industrial electronic tubes, other lish the pattern for these decisions. . hike 
Office Appliances: Third, as to the Import Permit, if any, of what 1 
7777. 00 Staplers and staples (for office use) eg hand mays 25 100 | Do, the consignee country. ments 
for industrial use in 6178.98 and staples for use in such | Fourth, t 
need staplers in 6095.00). | ce call of b garde set adice consignee — 
| Printing and Bookbinding Machinery: | po oo ge 4 th . These de- or by | 
7793. 00 Bookbinding machinery parts other than repair 100 200 | Do , § are perhaps e€ most difficult ones ernme 
7795.00 | Printing and typesetting machinery parts other than repair 100 | 200 | Do which the licensing officers have to make, for tion 0 
Industrial Chemicals: it is obviously not possible to please every. would 
8315.98 | Isopropyl alcohol ______ : 100 25 | Jan. 29, 1945 body when allocations are necessarily eprend souks 
—————— so thin. However, it has been necessary to filled 
9301. 00 | Of plastic materials (cellulose acetate, nitrocellulose and 25 | 100 | Immediately. set up some kind of rational standard and abroac 
synthetic resins). then to abide by it with as few exceptions supply 
9302. 00 Of other materials__. 25 | 100 Do. as possible. The standard which has been The 
Pencils, except mechanical: | oa chosen is that of past history. PEA has count! 
eg Seen eee rmrerarenenenna- a 4 re taken the position that firms which have termir 
seco peeniats ie Pap ee it ’ long been established in business with a a real 
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pens. ' | tions which, if not precisely generous, are enters 
9310. 00 a pens of other materials, except stylographic | 25 100 Do. based on an equitable proportion of their ite aut 
| ens). a8 t business over a period of years and wil will b 
| WN ts. = 2: 100 Do. pas y will 
9390. 00 | ee Ee cog and fasteners. 25 | 100 Do at least enable them to keep afloat during analys 
9399. 00 Pencil sharpeners, desk _- - - 25 | 100 Do. these difficult years. strike 
9399. 00 Punches and perforators 25 | 100 Do. Investigation of the supply position of the Alon 
9399.00 | Staple removers 2 | a | ~ consignee firm sometimes requires an ex- (such 
9399.00 | Thumbtacks 25 change of cables with the appropriate em- Office 
bassy and may take several weeks. Applica- Depart 
2GLV value limit for shipments to Argentina, $1. tions for such items as machinery, scarce claima 
raw materials, building materials, and the \ or dip 
Shipments of any of the above commodities having reduced GLV value limits which were like then have to be forwarded to War Pro- / countr 
on dock, on lighter, laden aboard the exporting carrier, or in transit to ports of exit pursuant duction Board for rating and may be held in adv: 
to actual orders for export prior to the effective date of change may be exported under the from one to six weeks, depending on the Divisio 
the type of material. Licenses for shipment to asked 
previous general license GLV provisions. Shipments moving to a vessel subsequent to neutral countries (Sweden, Switeerland osc 
effective date of change pursuant to ODT permits issued prior to such date may be exported Spain, Portugal, Ireland, Turkey) require a . quarte 
under the previous general license GLV provisions. ditional clearance by the Blockade Division, for co’ 
which of course takes more time. When the UNRRA 
8—Trade Relations Supplement to If sheets were always arranged in the proper approved license is finally returned to the Chairn 
ip oe on ra Export satiate. alte 4 order (see page 144 Comprehensive Export applicant with the decision, the duplicate | Textile 
as le +16), they would not have to be copy is filed. and the triplicate goes to FEA's desk, h 
January 23, 1945 Schedule #16), they 7 r 
‘ reshuffied. If the acknowledgement card mene =e yo where the records an oem 
;' reports are made. ( 
BEHIND THE SCENES were joined with a paper clip instead of a 
staple, it would not have to be unstapled. PE he on a Eis passes an eae — 
sn goverment prone 2 ntact If applications were not addressed to an in- Law 702 in June 1940 to prevent critical and ing wh: 
often been a source of wonder to exporters = Gi vidual in FEA, they would not have to follow P : 
lications and : strategic materials from leaving the country A me 
are the processing of license applica a devious and slower channel but could go tting into Axis hands. The only ship- the me 
the allocation of materials and commodities directly into the main stream, which is or getting into Ax :. ands. e-. nly - sage 
for export. A verbal tour through both of swase indicated ments requiring a license (by the Secretary 
faster. If the product were alway f State) at the time were arms. ammunition his age: 
these operations, by revealing to exporters “ ‘ mmodities”. the line oO ate) ’ 
under “description of co ¢ d implements of war. Major General mem be 
how their Government is functioning with a id while a Gov- an mplem s ? : 
pect Uae BOS Rave So De hele Up (then Colonel) Russell Maxwell was the first When : 
respect to their interests, Meh ‘have under, | ernment employee fills in the necessary in- = AGrinistrator of Export Control in those annour 
questions and doubts which have under- formation. The full-time services of six minis po 4 . pe 
bly arisen. Since the procedures were early pre-war days when licenses wer " 
ee b poopie, are required to make these smail in the State Department; but as the need To a 
nonexistent in peace time, they have grown i ultiplied by hundreds n e Sta p : 
corrections, which m p y 1 { work crati 
1 ithout error. for export control grew, the volume 0 atic | 
up rapidly and not completely w or thousands make a large volume of work. : sed that it necessitated the creation oon 
The cooperation and the suggestions of pri- Applications, when they have all been cor- so increase Rg Pear ype sneer og alee 
vate trade during the formative months were rectly arranged, are sorted by countries and <2 wlan B.. Banorroe- ce “ elati 
contributing factors in achieving a reasonably then within the countries into divisions (rub- a “4 te ad Siedion ere = yaa ie _ 
smooth operation. ber, metals, and minerals, food, etc.) They a soon dl 
; ; are tied in bundles of 100, covered by two : 2 shen milit victory 
OM control sheets, stamped, and sent to the JM&n were Ota nit tooked as it export | 6d tc 
From the moment when a license applica- Trade Intelligence Division. contend might be ‘terminated in substantial ~ oa. 
tion (and there is an average of over 4,500 This Division, built up since the beginning part with the defeat of Germany. Circum- gran 
every day) enters the Foreign Economic Ad- of Economic Warfare, has a list of prac- stances have not warranted that optimism; Pe 
ministration as incoming mail until it leaves tically every company abroad to whom the war is in a critical stage, shipping is op “ 
on its way back to the exporter, it moves United States exporters have been able to tighter, many materials are scarcer than ever. he air: 
steadily through a production-line system. ship goods. Firms which are on the Pro- Whatever our military fortunes, licensing in = airm: 
Some licenses go down the line and complete claimed List—a compilation of firms with one form or another appears to be with us : e Pro 
the circuit in three or four days, some take Axis connections—are indicated with a red for the duration. reply 
weeks, but there are legitimate reasons for mark, and every license application is a 
most of the time-lag. checked against this list. = in pon thant Allocations for Export me 
nt of vision is the Domestic Compliance section, ( 
PR onan Seeae den at cere aunaiepe set up to prevent Seiesiaun of export con- Exporters have often wondered why, St mand, 
containing one were marked “LICENSE APPLI- trol on the part of United States exporters. the pie is being cut, their a raphe pie itself = ed 
CATION”, the sorting would take less time. When the license application has cleared The answer, as a rule, is tha ~rmag 
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is small, and there are many to be served. 
Taking textiles as an example of a commodity 
which is in short supply all over the world, 
let us examine the process by which FEA es- 
tablishes its claim for a legitimate share for 
ao the time when FEA first starts gath- 
ering information about what textiles our 
fighting allies and other friendly nations will 
need for industrial and agricultural uses and 
for essential civilian use, to the time when 
the goods reach those countries, is about 15 
months. That means that requirements 
analysts are planning today what we will be 
able to request and obtain for export in the 
second quarter of 1946. 

As the first step, the FEA requirements 
analyst must collect information from all 
non-Axis countries as to the absolute mini- 
mum amount of textiles which they require 
to keep going. Each country must indicate 
what method was used in calculating require- 
ments, whether figures were based on past 
imports, on information supplied by dealers, 
or by some other method. The foreign gov- 
ernment must also submit a detailed descrip- 
tion of end use and a statement as to what 
would be the effect on the economy of the 
country if the request were only partially 
filled or not filled at all. FEA missions 
abroad as well as the foreign governments 
supply this information. 

The analyst now lays the reports from all 
countries side by side and attempts to de- 
termine minimum essential requirements on 
a realistic and equitable basis. It is more 
than a matter of reading each one and ac- 
cepting it at face value. The human element 
enters in strongly. One report will show that 
its author is inclined to be liberal, another 
will be too much the opposite. It is the 
analyst's job to weigh all these factors and 
strike a happy and fair medium. 

Along with all other claimant agencies 
(such as the War and Navy Departments, 
Office of Civilian Requirements, and the 
Department of State, which, though not a 
claimant, sits in to advise on the political 
or diplomatic aspects of supply to foreign 
countries) FEA’s Textile section is notified 
in advance of a meeting of the WPB Textile 
Division Requirements Committee and is 
asked to submit to the Chairman of the 
Committee the FEA requirements for the 
quarter in question. FEA claims not only 
for commercial export, but for Lend-Lease, 
UNRRA, and the Red Cross as well. When the 
Chairman, who is also the Director of WPB’s 
Textile Division, has all the claims on his 
desk, he decides how much of the total pro- 
duction of textiles for the quarter can be 
allotted to each claimant. Copies of all the 
claims are circulated in advance to all claim- 
ants so that they will know before the meet- 
ing what competition they are going to meet. 

A member of FEA’s Textile section attends 
the meeting in WPB, at which each claimant 
has a chance to make an oral presentation of 
his agency’s claims if he wants to. The other 
members have a right to question him. 
When all have had their say, the Chairman 
announces his decision. The pie, so to speak. 
is cut. 

To anyone who may imagine that demo- 
cratic processes are being throttled by the 
war, these meetings would be a refreshing 
Tevelation. Each claimant is convinced of 
the superiority of his agency’s claim and 
freely indulges the privilege of open dis- 
cussion. The dissatisfied claimant is privi- 
leged to file a dissent as a matter of record, or 
he may appeal to a higher authority, the 
Program Adjustment Committee. 

This Committee is composed of higher-level 
members of the same claimant agencies and 
is chairmanned by the Deputy Program Vice- 
Chairman of WPB. FEA’s representative is 
the Program Officer of the Requirements and 
Supply Branch. This Committee usually 
reaches a final and acceptable decision, but 
in the case of, say, trucks or tires, which are 
in critically short supply and universal de- 
mand, the case frequently goes up a step 
higher to the Central Requirements Com- 
mittee, on which the Director of the Require- 
ments and Supply Branch sits for FEA. The 
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representatives of this Committee have al- 
most unlimited authority to make commit- 
ments for their agencies, but in certain criti- 
cal cases the ultimate decision has been made 
by the full War Production Board itself, con- 
sisting of Cabinet members and agency heads. 

It is generally felt by the participants— 
and these are necessarily limited to repre- 
sentatives of the U. S. Government—that the 
system is as fair and equitable as it is humanly 
possible to make it. Many of the most impor- 
tant export programs are discussed before the 
Program Adjustment Committee and the 
Central Requirements Committee, at which 
meetings high-ranking officials from other 
agencies and the Army and Navy are fully 
acquainted with the importance of supplying 
the vital needs of our fighting allies and of 
other friendly foreign countries. Therefore, 
the primary considerations in reaching these 
decisions are, first, will they hasten the vic- 
tory and, second, will they help build the 
peace. 

When FEA has received its allotment, the 
requirements analyst breaks the allocation 
down into quotas for individual countries. 
If the allocation is the amount requested, 
there is no problem; but if it is less, the coun- 
try quotas must be cut, and not necessarily 
in the same proportion. Differences on this 
matter are taken up within FEA by the 
Bureau of Supplies and the Bureau of Areas 
working together. After these problems are 
resolved, licenses are granted on the basis of 
such allocations, and the cycle is completed. 


Price Control 


No. 25—Ezxzport Sales to Canada (2d Re- 
vised Maximum Export Price Regula- 
tion, Amdt. No. 13) 


Effective January 27, 1945, the Office of 
Price Administration has issued Amend- 
ment 13 to the 2d Revised Maximum Ex- 
port Price Regulation. This Amendment 
prevents the use of the specific export 
premiums provided in Section 7 and of 
the export price provisions of Section 8 
to export sales to purchasers in Canada. 

The “Statement of Considerations In- 
volved” explains the effects of the 
Amendment and the reasons therefor. 
The text of the Amendment and the 
statement of considerations involved are 
as follows: 


Part 1375—ExXPorT PRICES 
{2d Rev. MEPR,’ Amdt. 13] 


EXPORT SALES TO CANADA 


A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this Amend- 
ment, issued simultaneously herewith, 
has been filed with the Division of the 
Federal Register.* 

The Second Revised Maximum Export 
Price Regulation is amended in the fol- 
lowing respects: 

1. That portion of section 7 which pre- 
cedes paragraph (a) is amended to read 
as follows: 

Sec. 7. Specific maximum export pre- 
miums for export sales other than to 
agencies of the United States buying for 
Lend-Lease purposes. The following 
maximum export premiums are hereby 
promulgated pursuant to section 6 but 


18 F.R. 4132, 5987, 7662, 9998, 15193; 9 FR. 
1036, 5435, 5923, 7201, 9834, 11273, 12919, 
14346. 

*Copies may be obtained from the Office of 
Price Administration. 
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shali not apply to export sales to pur- 
chasers in the Dominion of Canada: ” 

2. Section 8 (e) is added to read as 
follows: 

(e) The maximum export prices estab- 
lished in this section shall not apply to 
export sales to purchasers in the Domin- 
ion of Canada but the latter shall be 
governed by section 3. 


This Amendment No. 13 shall become 
effective January 27, 1945. 


Issued this 22d day of January 1945. 


CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 


STATEMENT OF CONSIDERATIONS INVOLVED IN 
THE ISSUANCE OF AMENDMENT No. 13 To 
THE SECOND REVISED MAXIMUM EXPORT 
PRICE REGULATION 


The present Amendment prevents use 
of the specific export premiums provided 
in Section 7 and the export prices pro- 
vided in Section 8 on export sales to pur- 
chasers in the Dominion of Canada. 

Canada has ordinarily been regarded 
as essentially a domestic market and ex- 
porters in the United States have, in 
selling to purchasers in Canada, ordi- 
narily charged the same prices as when 
selling to purchasers in this country. 
Consequently, under Section 4 (a) of 
the Regulation, which makes maximum 
export premiums depend upon those 
charged during stated base periods, most 
exporters are unable to charge any such 
premiums on shipments to Canada. 

The specific premiums set forth in Sec- 
tion 7 for textiles, chrome ore, rice and 
lard, and the maximum export prices and 
premiums set forth in Section 8 for iron 
and steel products, although intended as 
no more than specific translations of the 
base period premiums which might be 
charged under Section 4 (a), have been 
in terms applicable to shipments to 
Canada as.well as to other destinations. 
These premiums, being out of line with 
base period experience, are thus inap- 
propriate as applied to Canada and the 
present Amendment therefore properly 
eliminates their application to shipments 
to that destination. Such shipments will, 
of course, continue to carry any export 
premiums which can be justified by base 
period experience under Section 4 (a). 

The 7% export premium allowed on 
shipments of cotton textiles has, because 
of its application to exports to Canada, 
caused considerable disruption of trade 
in this commodity. Since maximum 
prices to Canadian buyers have been rel- 
atively more attractive than domestic 
maximum prices, American producers 
and merchants have preferred to fill Ca- 
nadian orders in preference to domestic 
orders, thus tending to divert material 
from uses in this country and to em- 
barrass Government procurement of 
such materials. The disruptive influence 
of the differential in favor of Canadian 
shipments has been aggravated by in- 


* Provided, however, That shipments to 
Canadian purchasers before March 15, 1945 
against firm contracts made in conformity 
with this Regulation prior to January 22, 
1945 may be made at contract prices. 
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creasing shortage of supply brought 
about by limitations on available man- 
power and more complete devotion of 
textile-producing facilities to war use. 
Protests have been received not only from 
domestic consumers but also from public 
officials and from the Office of Civilian 
Requirements of the War Production 
Board. The present action in eliminat- 
ing application of these premiums to Ca- 
nadian exports is taken at the request 
of the latter agency. 

Comparable difficulties have not been 
experienced with the other commodities 
for which specific export premiums have 
been established, either because of rel- 
atively ample supply or because of the 
continued practice of exporters in charg- 
ing domestic prices on sales to Canadian 
buyers, but the danger of similar disrup- 
tion in respect to these commodities is 
potentially present and, in any event, 
there appears to be no base period justi- 
fication for providing such premiums on 
shipments of these commodities to Can- 
ada. For these reasons the present 
Amendment is made of general applica- 
tion to the specific maximum premiums 
and prices provided in Sections 7 and 8. 

In order to avoid hardship resulting 
to exporters who may have made pur- 
chases in reliance upon the former pro- 
visions, however, an exception is made 
which will allow completion of existing 
contracts at stipulated prices; Provided, 
That such prices were in conformity with 
the Regulation when the contracts were 
made; And provided, That shipment is 
made to the Canadian purchaser before 
March 15, 1945. 


Issued this 22d day of January 1945. 


CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 


No. 26—Ezxport Price on Rice (2d Revised 
Maximum Export Price Regulation, 
Amdt. No. 14) 


Effective January 29, 1945, the Office 
of Price Administration has _ issued 
Amendment 14 to the 2d Revised Maxi- 
mum Export Price Regulation. This 
Amendment limits to 4 percent the max- 
imum premium (including forwarders’ 
fees), to the charge for exports of fin- 
ished rice delivered in quantities of 40,- 
000 pounds or more, or in quantities less 
than 40,000 pounds where delivered in 
such smaller quantities against orders 
or commitments for 40,000 pounds or 
more for the purpose of securing a 
higher premium. This premium is 
based on the maximum domestic price 
figures on the f. o. b. basis under Sec- 
tion 9 of 2d Revised Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 150, and fixes the condi- 
tions under which a premium may be 
charged on such export sales. 

The “Statement of Considerations In- 
volved”, which follows the text of the 
Amendment, fully explains the reason 
for these limitations, and the Amend- 
ment specifies the conditions under 
which a premium may be added to the 
domestic price. 

The text of the Amendment and the 
Statement of Considerations Involved 
are as follows: 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Part 1375—ExPoORT PRICES 
[2d Rev. MEPR,' Amat. 14] 


EXPORT PREMIUM FOR RICE 


A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this Amend- 
ment, issued simultaneously herewith, 
has been filed with the Division of the 
Federal Register.* 

Section 7 (d) of the Second Revised 
Maximum Export Price Regulation is 
amended to read as follows: 

(d) Finished rice. The maximum 
premium (including any forwarders’ fees 
incurred or paid) to be charged on an ex- 
port sale of finished rice delivered in 
quantities of 40,000 pounds or more, or 
in quantities less than 40,000 pounds 
where delivered in such smaller quanti- 
ties against orders or commitments for 
40,000 pounds or more for the purpose of 
securing a higher premium, shall be an 
amount not in excess of four (4) per cent 
of the maximum domestic price figured 
on the f. o. b. basis under section 9 of 
Second Revised Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 150; Provided, however, That no 
premium may be charged on such export 
sales unless the seller 

(1) Holds a bona fide order from the 
foreign buyer, 

(Z) Holds an export license (if one is 
required) issued in his name authorizing 
exportation of the rice to the foreign 
buyer, 

(3) Invoices the foreign buyer direct, 

(4) Includes on the invoice the infor- 
mation required on domestic sales by sec- 
tion 11 of Second Revised Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 150, and 

(5) Ships direct or through a for- 
warder to the foreign buyer. 

The maximum export premium on ex- 
port sales not covered by the above pro- 
vision is governed by section 4 (a) of this 
regulation. 


This Amendment No. 14 shall become 
effective January 29, 1945. 


Issued this 24th day of January 1945. 


CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 


STATEMENT OF THE CONSIDERATIONS IN- 
VOLVED IN THE ISSUANCE OF AMENDMENT 
No. 14 TO THE SECOND REVISED MAXI- 
MUM EXPporT PRICE REGULATION 


This Amendment, which specifies the 
functions which must be performed in 
order for exporters of finished rice to 
charge a premium on sales of 40,000 
pounds or more, is designed primarily to 
correct a situation which has arisen with 
respect to exports of this commodity to 
Cuba. The importance of this market is 
shown by the fact that, while Cuba took 
slightly more than half of our exports of 
rice in 1943, figures for the first ten 
months of 1944 indicate that more than 
three-quarters of our exports went to 
Cuba. 

The maximum export premium of four 


percent which is provided in Section 7 


*Copies may be obtained from the Office of 
Price Administration. 

'8 F.R. 4132, 5987, 7662, 9998, 15193; 9 F.R. 
1036, 5435, 5923, 7201, 9834, 11273, 12919, 
14346. 
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(d) of the Second Revised Maximum Ex. 
port Price Regulation was intended to 
provide exporters of finished rice with 
compensation for export functions in ac. 
cordance with the base period formula of 
Section 4 (a). Recent experience shows 
however, that the shortage of supply and 
the resulting competition among foreign 
buyers have led so-called exporters to 
insist upon the four percent premium 
while shifting to their customers Many of 
the functions for which that premium 
was intended as compensation. Foreign 
buyers, particularly those from Cuba 
have adopted the practice of making 
payment directly to mills in advance of 
shipment, either by establishing Letters 
of Credit payable against warehouse re- 
ceipts or by paying cash against pres- 
entation of commercial invoices, or 
even by financing the mills by advancing 
cash prior to acquisition or milling of the 
rice. These foreign buyers not only thus 
relieve the mills of any credit risks or 
financing expenses but also arrange for 
shipping space and attend to other de- 
tails of exportation. 

The present Amendment is designed to 
put an end to this practice of charging 
export premiums where export functions 
are not performed by requiring that, to 
entitle the so-called exporter to the pre- 
mium, he must (1) hold a bona fide order 
from the foreign buyer, (2) hold an ex- 
port license (if one is required) issued in 
his name in favor of the foreign buyer, 
(3) invoice the foreign buyer direct, (4) 
include on his invoice the same informa- 
tion as to grade and quality as is re- 
quired on domestic sales, and (5) ship 
direct or through a forwarder to the for- 
eign buyer. 

It is provided that the four percent 
export premium includes any forwarders’ 
fees incurred or paid. This provision is 
based on the fact that, during the appli- 
cable base period, exporters of finished 
rice absorbed any such fees and regarded 
them as covered by their margin of 
profit. The four percent premium is 
deemed adequate to cover such fees as 
may be paid or incurred. 

In order to prevent upgrading and the 
charging of higher prices than legally 
permissible, it is required that the in- 
voices furnished by the exporter to the 
foreign buyer contain the same informa- 
tion with respect to grade and quality as 
is required to be shown on domestic in- 
voices under Second Revised Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 150. 

The amendment specifies that, while 
the four percent premium has primary 
application to deliveries in quantities of 
40,000 pounds or more, this premium also 
applies where deliveries are in quanti- 
ties less than 40,000 pounds if made 
against orders or commitments for this 
quantity or more and are made in such 
smaller quantities for the purpose of se- 
curing a premium higher than four per- 
cent. The purpose of this provision is 


to prevent the breaking up of large or- 
ders into small shipments for the purpose 
of securing the higher differential ap- 
plicable to small shipments as explained 
in the next paragraph. 

Export sales of finished rice delivered 
in quantities of less than 40.000 pounds, 


~— 
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where no evasive purpose is involved, are 
now to be governed, insofar as concerns 
premium, by Section 4 (a) of the Regula- 
tion—allowing up to 125% of base-period 
premiums generally charged by the trade. 
These legitimate small shipments are 
frequently made by merchant exporters 
who operate as wholesalers or are sup- 
plied by wholesalers and it is not believed 
that the four percent premium would be 
adequate to compensate them for per- 
formance of export functions. They 
must, in order to secure any export pre- 
mium, perform those functions which 
characterize them as exporters but it is 
not necessary that they furnish the same 
information on their invoices as required 
on domestic sales nor that they absorb 
forwarders’ fees. They may treat the 
latter as expenses of exportation and in- 
crease their maximum export prices ac- 
cordingly. Sales in these small quanti- 
ties constitute a relatively small part of 
rice exports and the more liberal pre- 
mium applicable to them will not prove 
to be a substantial factor in the trade. 
All provisions of this Amendment and 
their effect upon business practices, cost 
practices or methods, or means or aids 
to distribution in the industry affected, 
have been carefully considered. No pro- 
visions which might have the effect of 
requiring a change in such practices, 
means, aids or methods established in 
the industry have been included unless 
necessary to achieve effective price con- 
trol and to prevent circumvention or eva- 
sion of the Regulation or of the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended. To the extent that the provi- 
sions of the Amendment compel or may 
operate to compel changes in business 
practices, cost practices or methods, or 
means or aids to distribution established 
in the industry, such provisions are nec- 
essary to prevent circumvention or eva- 
sion of the Regulation or of the Act. 
The Administrator finds that the pro- 
visions of this Amendment are generally 
fair and equitable and are in accordance 
with the provisions of the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942, as amended, 
and Executive Orders Nos. 9250 and 9328, 
and will effectuate the purpose thereof. 


Issued this 24th day of January 1945. 


CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 


Import Price Control 
(Circular No. 8) 


The Office of Price Administration has 
issued Amendment 7 to the Maximum 
Import Price Regulation, dated and ef- 
fective January 23, 1945, adding firewood 
imported from Canada to the items ex- 
empted from the provisions of the Maxi- 
mum Import Price Regulation under 
Section 2 (a) (2) of that Regulation. As 
a result, price control of this commodity 
ls returned to the General Maximum 
Price Regulation. 

The text of the Amendment, together 
with the statement of considerations in- 
Volved in its issue, follows: 


JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


ParRT 1371—IMPORT PRICES 
|Max. Import Price Reg.,1 Amdt. 7| 
FIREWOOD IMPORTED FROM CANADA 


A statement of the considerations 
involved in the issuance of this amend- 
ment, issued simultaneously herewith 
has been filed with the Division of the 
Federal Register. * 

Section 2 (a) (2) of the Maximum Im- 
port Price Regulation is amended to read 
as follows: 

(2) “Imported manufactured goods,” 
other than beverages, animal and poultry 
food or feeds, and firewood imported 
from Canada. 

This Amendment No. 7 shall become 
effective January 23, 1945. 


Issued this 23d day of January 1945. 


CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 


STATEMENT OF CONSIDERATIONS INVOLVED 
IN THE ISSUANCE OF AMENDMENT NO. 7 
TO THE MAXIMUM IMPORT PRICE REGU- 
LATION 


The effect of the present Amendment 
is to exempt fire wood imported from 
Canada from the Maximum Import Price 
Regulation and thus to return price con- 
trol of this commodity to the General 
Maximum Price Regulation. 

This action is taken to place fire wood 
imported from Canada on the same price 
basis as fire wood produced in the United 
States so that the fleld offices of the Of- 
fice of Price Administration may estab- 
lish or adjust maximum prices for the 
imported commodity reflecting local 4rea 
needs in the same manner and on the 
same price level as the domestic com- 
modity. 

It appears that certain shortages of 
this essential fuel have developed in Some 
sections of the Northwest which are to 
a substantial degree dependent upon 
Canadian sources of supply. Apparently 
imports of Canadian fire wood are not 
significant in any other section of the 
country. Present action is consequently 
designed to relieve the shortage in the 
Northwest. 

Imported fire wood, having been proc- 
essed outside the United States and 
requiring no further processing after 
importation but being consumed in sub- 
stantially the same condition in which 
imported, is regarded as “imported man- 
ufactured goods”. This Amendment con- 
sequently adds fire wood imported from 
Canada to the list of “imported manu- 
factured goods” which are exempted 
from coverage of the Regulation. 


Issued this 23d day of January 1945. 


CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 





New industries started by the East 
African Industrial Management Board in 
Kenya, produced during the first 6 
months of 1944, 120,000 pieces of pottery 
and 236,000 fire bricks, states the foreign 
press. 


19 F.R. 2350, 7504, 8062, 10925, 12270. 
*Copies may be obtained from the Office of 
Price Administration. 
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ment, meat production has increased. 
Total purchases of cattle for December 
were normal, that is they were about 
three times higher than the recent low 
monthly average. 

The tourist season began auspiciously 
with a 10 percent increase in the number 
of visitors, but sharply higher hotel rates 
and a tendency toward more careful 
spending raised doubts concerning the 
over-all profits of the season. However, 
because of the payment of year-end bo- 
nuses to Many employees and because 
of the generally improved psychology of 
the average consumer, year-end sales 
were reported to be excellent. 

Industrial production has been main- 
tained and activity in the building trades 
has continued, but the value of permits 
for new construction has tended to level 
off after the important gains of 1944. 
Employment has improved, only one la- 
bor situation involving the local naviga- 
tion company having caused any appre- 
hension. 

Foreign trade values were higher in 
1944 than in 1943. It is believed that the 
value of imports in 1944 will exceed that 
of 1943 by approximately $10,000,000, and 
that the value of exports will be approxi- 
mately $7,000,000 less than in 1943, re- 
sulting in an export balance estimated 
at $20,000,000, as compared with $36,200,- 
000 for 1943. The domestic wool market 
was less active at the end of the year, 
but prices were maintained, and large 
purchasers, hoping for recessions, were 
disappointed. Wool shipments for De- 
cember were slightly below those of No- 
vember. The U.S.Government took one- 
half of these shipments. 

As the year closed, the budget for 1944 
was approved by the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, and a new budget for 1945 was in- 
troduced; excess-profits-tax legislation 
was passed by both houses; and the 
Chamber of Deputies approved a bill pro- 
viding for obligatory investment in low- 
cost housing of 4 percent of all public 
and private capital accumulations in ex- 
cess of 100,000 pesos. These measures 
brought forth published protests by var- 
ious business groups who objected to 
the continually mounting public debt 
and the official spending policy of the 
Administration: The Bank of he Re- 
public declared operative its term-de- 
posit plan as part of the anti-inflationary 
program. 

The securities market was less active 
in December when government place- 
ments of internal-debt issues declined 
to 2,200,000 pesos, as compared with 
7,100,000 pesos in November. Prices gen- 
erally remained firm. The exchange 
rate of the dollar was unchanged at 1.845 
in the ‘free’ market. Collections were 
reported to be satisfactory, and there 
were no failures of consequence. 





Spain purchased 10,000 tons of cotton 
from Argentina in June, according to an 
Argentine publication. Delivery was 
scheduled to be made within a year. 
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Brazil.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 


was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 60 days 
from the date of publication: 


- 





Date of 
Trade-mark | Class No. and product publica- 
| tion 


1944 

Plastic paste for toys | Dec. 29 
and other objects in gen- 
eral. 

Cutlery for general Do. 
and household use. Cut- 
ting and perforating in- 
struments and tubes (ex- 
cept parts of machines). 


Plasticite ——e 


Ipam ll 


1944 

A pharmaceutical prep- Jan. 3 

aration. 

Chemical substances Do. 

and other preparations 

for use in medicine and in 

pharmacy. Vaccines and | 

biocultures for use in 
medicine and in phar- 

macy. 

Ultrafarm do : Do. 

Resilac_- Dyes, paints, varnishes, Do. 
enamels, lacquers, mor- 
dents, etc. 

Sintolac do eer Do 

>, ae Chemical product used Do. 

in writing inks. 

Precipitated barium car- Do. 

bonates 

Rotakol_______._| 52—-Liquid glue (for labels, Do. 

stamps, and similar pur- 

poses). 

Liquid for hydraulic Do 
brakes. 

Steradent___- 48—A liquid preparation, Do 

powdered in paste, for 
cleaning and conserva- 
tion of teeth and tooth 
brushes. 

47— A lubricant grease _- Jan. 4 

3—A pharmaceutical prod- Do. 

|} wet. 

Surprise : | 48—Perfumes and scented Do. 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva- 
tion of teeth and hair, and 
brushes. Combs and 

| other toilet articles not 

specified. 
Chemical substances | Do. 
and other preparations 
for use in medicine and in 
pharmacy. Vaccines and 
biocultures for use in 
medicine and in _ phar- 
macy. 

..| 3—A pharmafieutical prep- 

aration. 

Interfones Ltda_| Commercial name___-. Do. 

Jak _.| 18—Fire-arms Do. 

Fetiche 48—Perfumes and scented Do. 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva- 

| tion of teeth and _ hair, 

| and brushes. Combs and 
other toilet articles not 
specified. 


w 


Calbrunex 


n~ 


Alantosulfa 


Bariocarbo 


SS ft 


Superax 


| 
Ipueirina.__ 


Warton 


w 


Ultraneurin Jan. 4 


Do. 


Amuleto do 
i—An emulsifying chemi- Do 


Promulsin - . 


cal. 
41—Animal and vegetal Do. 
| foodstuffs preserved or | 
| not. Ingredients for | 
foods and preparation of 
substances for the same | 
purpose, preserved or not. 
6—Machines (except agri- | Do. 
cultural) and their parts, | 
for all industrial purposes. | 
7—Machines for agricul- | 
ture and horticulture and 
partsofsuch machines.. | 
8—Precision, scientific (in- 
cluding for industrial, ed- 
ucational, and utility pur- 
poses,measures and scales | 
of all kinds) instruments. | 
17—Office supplies and 
equipment of all kinds 
(except paper). | 


Brilhante _ - 


Wild - 


FOREIGN 


COMMERCE 


WEEKLY 





Trade-mark 


Class No, and product 


Date of 
publica- 


tion 
1945 
Aviacao 41—Animal and _ vegetal | Jan. 4 
foodstuffs preserved or 
not. Ingredients for 
foods and preparation of 
substances for the same 
purpose, preserved or not 
Petrobil 48—Perfumes and scented | Do. 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva- 
tion of teeth and _ hair, 
s and brushes. Combs and 
other toilet articles not 
specified 
Progresso 13—Articles of precious | Do 
metals and jewelry. Ar- 
ticles of semiprecious met- | 
als, imitations of precious 
metals and jewelry 
Cistineran 3—A pharmaceutical prep- Do. 
aration 
B-Corbi 3—A pharmaceutical prod- Do 
uct. 
Plasmoveran 3-—A_ pharmaceutical spe- Do. 
cialty. 
Fibraion _.| 20-—Silk (natural and artifi- Do. 


cial) piece goods. 
28—Silk (natural or artifi- Do 
cial) yarn or thread 


26—Textiles of 


linen, Do 


hemp, or jute 


23-—-Cotton piece goods Do. 
32—Woolen and hair piece Do 
goods 
Tigre 1—Paints and varnishes Do. 





Chile.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial, of 


January 15, 1945. 


Opposition must be 


filed within 30 days from date of pub- 


lication: 
Trade-mark 


7 ESS 
Paremount............-. 
Androlin Lakeside- 


Aurolake Lakeside _-_-_ 
Procistamina Lake- 
side. 
Novoprotin Lakeside_ 
Vitalake Lakeside_-_- 
Decolake Lakeside_-___ 
Ibilake Lakeside__-_-- -_- 
Heptron Lakeside - - - -- 
Ooriogonin Lakeside -- 
Betoliver Lakeside_--_ 
Arseno - Bismutak 
Lakeside. 
Colacid Lakeside --- 
Idolake Lakeside_---- 
Fistrolin Lakeside___--_-_ 
Acolake Lakeside_--_-- 
Betolake Lakeside-_--- 
Licuron Lakeside-__--_- 
Ribonamida Lakeside_ 
Lithines Du Dr. Gus- 
tin. 
Ce 
Se 
Orphesed Chimed__-- 
Sufrocanfol Chimed_-- 


a 
Sufroled Chimed__- 

Nitopax_-_-_- 
es 


Class No. and product 
20—Adhesives, paints 
varnishes, pastes. 


Do. 
Do. 
50—Footwear. 


.. 75—Drugs and phar- 


maceutical 
ucts. 

Do. 

Do 


prod- 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do 
Do. 


Do. 


SESPSISISes 
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Trade-mark 


Class No. and Product 
Sufortan ___- 


..75—Drugs and Phar. 
maceutical prog. 
ucts. 

Ce-Fostol__..___-_- Do. 

ae 

Forbicen__-_-__- 

Cordilan......... 

Corner. ........- 


Gekalm_---- eee 
aaweim.........«. 
Se Panal_-______-_- 
Calmovil__.._..-- 
Ge-Edal_______ 


Dilestrol__.....~- 
Leptazol._.......- 
Pervitin_ __ ee 
Tibatin __- 
Pyrimal__- 
Aludin__-_--_- = 
Aludrina_________ 
Periplocin -_ -_-_- 
Silenan-----_- 
Kasimid- 

Vasimid 
Femirrid-__-_--_- 

. 
Captax.-..._.- 
Copahue_ _.- — 
ee 
Becequin-...._.--- 
Nuaitos_______-_-_- 
Pertos __- 

Eiltox_ _- 

Loto Hojas 
Numatox_- _- 
Sulfathiadox_ 
a 
Guayasirose 
Caleotiazol- 
Bromotiazol- —-- 


SUSPPSPERESPESPSSRSSRSPSSRESI SIRS SSSRESES 





China’s Tariff 
System 


(Continued from p. 9) 


But in terms of the prices at which he 
could sell the goods, their value was 
perhaps 2,000 yuan, and hence, although 
the duty rate was 10 percent, he was 
paying only about 2'2 percent—the ex- 
act percentage depending upon the de- 
preciation of the yuan and upon the 
value of the United States dollar in 
terms of sterling. 

It is common to see the effectiveness 
of specific duties decline with deprecia- 
tion of a currency. Here is a case, 
though, where ad valorem duties also 
declined in effectiveness because the Na- 
tional yuan, albeit rapidly depreciating, 
was maintained for duty-paying pur- 
poses at a fixed ratio to customs gold 
units in which imports were valued and 
duties stated. Needless to say, the cus- 
toms gold unit was no longer fulfilling 
its purpose of maintaining at top-sum 
the amount of customs revenue collected, 
but this would have been impossible in 
any case in view of the ‘detention of 
funds by the Japanese in the great ports 
through which passed 90 percent of 
China’s recorded trade. 


Customs Revenue 


Until wartime developments made re- 
sort to other sources necessary, customs 
receipts were the chief reliance of the 
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National Government of China for reve-: 
nue. Revenue from customs duties at 
the outbreak of war with Japan was ap- 
proximately twice as large as it had been 
a decade earlier, despite the loss of the 
Manchurian ports, the abolition of “na- 
tive” customs duties, and the smuggling 
which developed on a large scale, par- 
ticularly in North China. The Maritime 
Customs has been of unquestioned im- 
portance in China’s public finance, and 
in the post-war period its record as a 
revenue producer will no doubt be given 
consideration both in the matter of its 
reorganization and in the revision of 
tariff rates. Even in 1942, customs du- 
ties reportedly provided 10 percent of 
the tax revenue of the National Govern- 
ment of China, and the Customs service 
provided an additional 5 percent by act- 
ing as the agency for collection of the 
Wartime Consumption Tax. The ac- 
companying table shows the importance 
of the revenue from customs duties in 
pre-war years. 


Surcharges and Other Levies 


Customs revenue as shown in the table 
includes receipts from import, export, 
and other duties and from surtaxes 
levied. Additionally to the rates of duty 
specified in the Import Tariff of China, 
imports pay surtaxes at each port, 
amounting to 5 percent of the duty for 
“flood relief,’ plus an additional 5 per- 
cent euphemistically designated for ‘“rev- 
enue.” There are also surtaxes for har- 
bor works, river conservancy, wharfage, 
and other services which vary according 
to the port of entry, but which in no 
case amount to more than 5 percent of 
the duty. Maximum of these surcharges 
usually runs to about 15 percent of the 
duty. At land frontier stations the sur- 
taxes generally total no more than 10 
percent of the duty, there being no port 
of entry charges—except at Tengyueh, 
where a mule tax is levied. 

These, however, do not exhaust the 
list of surcharges on foreign entered, or 
destined, goods. Despite all efforts on 
the part of foreign nations and on the 
part of the Chinese Government like- 
wise to abolish them, the practice of col- 
lecting transit duties has never been 
completely eradicated. Pursuant to the 
proclamation of July 20, 1927, in which 
the National Government announced its 
intention to take as soon as possible the 
necessary steps effectively to abolish 
likin, efforts were made to eliminate this 
type of tax, and it was finally ordered 
abolished as of January 1, 1931. Its 
place was to be taken by the Consolidated 
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NoTE.—A verages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, 
with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian’ gourde is fixed at 5 


gourdes to a dollar. 








F 








Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange 
1942 (an- 
| nual) 
} 
' 
Argentina Paper peso Official A_. eileen 3.73 
Official B : <a 4. 23 
| | Bid. _.- | 494 
} | Free market____- aes 
Bolivia Boliviano___| Controlled 46. 46 
| Carb..... 49. 66 
Brazil. ....| Cruzeiro '__.| Official... 16. 50 
| Free market_........-.| 19. 64 
Special free market_. 20. 
Chile Peso | Special ; | 19. ¢ 
| Export draft... ___- 25. 
| | Free market... | 31. 
“Does © } 31. 


Colombia. | do | Commercial bank 


Bank of Republic 

















Average rate Latest available quotation 
Approxi- 
te 
_| Septem- — * 
ant ber 1944 | Rate | Gauive Date 
(monthly) U.8 
currency 

2.78: 5: 320 | 3.73 $0. 2681 | Nov. 30, 1944 

4.233) 4.23 4. 23 . 2364 Do. 

4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 

4. 06 4.0303 | 4.03 . 2482 Do. 
42.91 | 42.42 42. 42 . 0236 Do. 
45.42 | 53. 54 57. 00 0175 Do. 

16. 50 | 5 16. 50 16. 50 . 0606 | Sept. 11, 1944 
19.63 | 519.565 | 19.50 . 0513 Do. 
20. 43 | 5 20. 15 20. 00 . 0500 Do. 
19.37 | 19.37 19. 37 .0516 | Dee. 31, 1944 
25.00 | 25.00 25. 00 . 0400 Do. 
32.37 | 31.77 31. 83 ..0314 Do. 
31.00 | 31.00 31. 00 . 0323 Do. 

1.75 1.75 1. 746 5727 | Nov. 30, 1944 

1.76 L9 1. 755 . 5698 Do. 

1. 76 1.75 1.75 . 5714 Do. 

5.65 5. 66 5. 68 .1761 Do. 

5.62| 5.62 | 5.62 1779 Do. 

1.00} 1.00 1. 00 1. Do. 
14.10 14.10 13. 50 .0741 | Nov. 20, 1944 

2.04| 2.04 2. 04 . 4902 | Nov. 30, 1944 

4.85 | 4.85 4. 85 . 2062 Do. 

5.00 | 5.00 5. 00 . 2000 | Jan. 6, 1945 

5.16 | 5.77 6. 60 1515 Do. 

COUR 004 eh ce a oe 

3.10} 3.12 3. 12 . 3205 | Nov. 25, 1944 

6.50 | 6.50 6. 50 . 1538 | Nov. 11, 1944 

2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 . 4000 | Nov. 30, 1944 

1.90} 1.90 1.90 . 5263 | Dec. 31, 1944 

1.90 | 1.90 1.90 . 5263 Do. 

3.35 | 3.35 3. 35 . 2985 | Nov. 30, 1944 

3.35 | 3.35 3. 35 . 2085 Do. 


} Curb_.-. TERE. 3 
Costa Rica | Colon. Uncontrolled______.____} 5. 
} | Controlled. _____ 5. 
Cuba | Peso | Free o .| 1. 
Ecuador.._| Sucre .| Central Bank (official) | 14. 
Honduras_.| Lempira | Official ; a1 2. 
Mexico | Peso | Free 4. 
Nicaragua_| Cordoba Official 5. 00 
Ty) Re: oA) SES 
Paraguay Paper peso Official | 333. 00 
Guarani *. do Pe ee ee 
Peru Sol Free 6. 50 
Salvador_.| Colon ..do } 2. 50 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1.90 | 
Free 1.90 | 
Venezuela_| Bolivar | Controlled 3. 35 | 
| | Free : a 3.45 | 








' Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency. replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1, 1942, ex- 
change quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


? Disponibilidades proprias (private funds). 


’ Used until Nov. 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 


‘ New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 


Paraguayan central bank establishes a “legal rate’’ from which 


buying and selling rates may vary by | percent. Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to the 
dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 


5 August 1944 average. 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





Tax, and at the same time an interport 
tariff was promulgated. When this in- 
terport tariff was eliminated in*1942, its 
place was taken by the Wartime Con- 
sumption Tax; and this, as well as the 
Consolidated Tax, is still in effect. 
Under revised regulations the Wartime 
Consumption Tax in late 1942 applied to 
less than 20 native commodities, and was 
collected by the Maritime Customs of- 
fices. In Szechwan and Sikang Prov- 
inces, for example, the commodities taxed 
included only raw cotton, silk, hemp, 


Customs Revenue in China’s Budgets, Fiscal Years Ended June 30 


{In millions of Chinese standard dollars] 





Item et 
1931-32 





Customs duties 





| 
| 369. 7 
Total tax revenue 615.0 
Total revenue 682. 9 
Customs revenue as percentage of total tax | 
revenue - 60. 1 
Customs revenue as percentage of total 
revenue p 54.1 


Provisional results 


1932-33 


Estimates 


=i 


1935-36 | 





1933-34 1934-35 | 1936-37 
325. 5 352. 4 | 353. 2 | 341.4 | 318.0 
580. 9 659. 4 | 649. 5 | 685, 7 | 679.9 
671.9 801.6 | 971.1 | 957. 2 990. 7 
56.0 | 53.4 54. 4 | 49.8 46.8 
48. 4 44.0 | 36. 4 35.7 32.1 








jute, and ramie, vegetable oils, paper, 
hides and leather, at 5 percent ad va- 
lorem; timber, crude lacquer, silk piece 
goods, and medicinal substances and 
spices, at 10 percent ad valorem; and furs 
and skins at 15 percent ad valorem. As 
with likin in former times, this tax ap- 
plies to goods, both native and imported, 
passing through the Province, although 
the native goods are taxed only at the 
customs office nearest the place of pro- 
duction, and the imported goods only at 
the port of entry. The number of im- 
ported commodities to which this tax was 
applicable in 1944 exceeded 250, with 
rates ranging from 5 percent to 25 per- 
cent ad valorem; the list included all 
goods considered to be luxuries or non- 
essentials. 

The Consolidated Tax is essentially an 
excise or consumption tax on goods of 
domestic manufacture, but it is levied 
additionally to the import duty on cer- 
tain lines of imported goods which are 
regarded as subject to the tax, except for 
cigarettes on which the import duty in- 
cludes the Consolidated Tax. Impor- 
tance of the tax in wartime finance may 
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be judged from the fact that from 1937 
to 1941 it was either second or third 
among China’s taxes as a revenue pro- 
ducer. Commodities affected by this tax 
in 1940 included cigarettes, cotton yarn, 
wheat flour, cement, matches, and leaf 
tobacco; also beer, soft drinks, soda wa- 
ter, bran, and products of cotton yarn— 
though there is little if any production 
of these latter items in Free China. In 
1942 sugar (which had been added to the 
list), matches, and tobacco became na- 
tional monopolies, hence no longer taxed; 
to broaden the tax base, therefore, bam- 
boo, timber, leather, furs, wool, porcelain, 
paper, and tin plate were added. Tea 
and alcohol had _  0»previously been 
included.” 


Export Tariff 


The export tariff schedule was em- 
bodied in an annex to the Treaty of 
1858 with Great Britain, and became ap- 
plicable to exports to other countries 
through the operation of most-favored- 
nation clauses in treaties. As with the 
import tariff, it was composed partly of 
ad valorem duties at 5 percent and partly 
of specific duties designed to yield an 
effective 5 percent. It was not revised 
until 1931, and by that time, because of 
higher prices, the specific duties had be- 
come far less than an effective 5 per- 
cent. With a few exceptions (such as 
certain fruits, medicines, silk waste, en- 
ameled ware, earthenware, soap, and 
varnish) which remained at 5 percent, 
the ad valorem duties were set at 742 
percent, while the specific duties were 
designed also to be an effective 742 per- 
cent. This tariff was revised in June 
1934, and duties on many items were re- 
duced, while a number of items were 
placed upon the free list. Even so, the 
export tariff remains of some impor- 
tance in China’s tariff system, and the 
revenue derived from it if abandoned 
would be missed. 

The same surtaxes of 5 percent of the 
duty for flood relief and 5 percent for 
revenue, respectively, are payable upon 
export duties as upon import duties. 


Wartime Changes 


Wartime dislocations have inevitably 
brought with them the necessity of 
changes in the tariff system. With the 
depreciation of the yuan, it became ob- 
vious that maintenance of the ratio of 
2,707 yuan to 1 customs gold unit with no 
change in its gold content or its ratio to 
other currencies would mean extremely 
low “effective” tariff rates. In 1942, 
therefore, when the gold content of the 
customs gold unit was increased from 
60.1866 to 88.8671 centigrams of pure 
gold—making it theoretically the same as 
that of the United States dollar—the offi- 
cial ratio of the Chinese dollar (yuan) 
to the customs gold unit was set at 20:1. 
This is the same as the Official rate of 
exchange between the yuan and the 
United States dollar, and these official 
rates have since been maintained despite 
the depreciation of the Chinese currency. 

In 1939 duties both specific and ad 


10In May 1944, rates levied ranged from 5 
percent to 80 percent ad valorem.. 
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The Commercial Intelligence Unit has 
recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 


Alcoholic beverages, Manufacturers—Uruguay. 

Boat and ship builders, Repairers and chan- 
dlers—Ecuador. 

Dry goods and clothing, Importers and deal- 
ers—BE]l Salvador. 

Lumber, Importers, agents, and exporters— 
Trinidad. 

Machinery, Importers and _ distributors— 
Paraguay. 

Provisions, Importers and dealers—Curacao. 

Seeds and bulbs, Importers, dealers, grow- 
ers, and exporters—Peru. 





valorem on all commodities, other than 
those the import of which was prohibited 
except with special permission, were re- 
duced to one-third of the 1934 rates. 
With the change in the ratio of the yuan 
to the customs gold unit from 2.707:1 to 
20:1, further reduction was desirable in 
specific duties, for in terms of Chinese 
currency these were increased more than 
sevenfold by this change. At this time 
(April 1942), therefore, specific duties 
(except those for goods on the prohibited 
list) were further reduced to one-sixth of 
the 1934 rates. With continuing price 
increases, however, this soon became un- 
satisfactory, and it was decided in Janu- 
ary 1943, to eliminate all specific duties. 
Conversion was made to ad valorem 
duties. on the basis used for fixing the 
rates in 1934, and duty was then charged 
at one-third of this rate. 

Thus at the present time all duties are 
ad valorem," with rates one-third of 
those in the 1934 tariff except for com- 
modities on the import embargo list and 
certain articles designated in 1944 as 
nonessentials, both of which pay duty 
at full 1934 rates.“ Rates are “effec- 
tive” at these levels if the yuan values of 
commodities at wholesale prices in Chi- 
nese ports are converted into customs 
gold units, but much less than fully ef- 
fective if valued in customs gold units 
from their c. i. f. prices (plus 5 percent) 
in the invoiced currency. The discrep- 
ancy between the official value of the 
yuan in customs gold units and its 
(black) market value is wide, and using 
the latter method of valuation a ship- 
ment of goods invoiced at US$100 would 
pay (assuming a 10 percent duty rate) 
only 10.50 customs gold units, or CN$210, 
although the sale value in China might 
be CN$20,000 or more, on which a 10 
percent duty would be CN$2,000. In- 
effectiveness of tariff rates is temporarily 


" Except sugar and kerosene imported for 
use by the Government or by Government 
institutions. 

2 Wartime Consumption Tax is levied upon 
all such commodities which are not granted 
reduced rates. 
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of little importance to China, for cus- 
toms duties can in any case provide only 
a relatively small revenue with Free 
China’s present limited volume of for- 
eign trade.” 

Most of the materials now reaching 
Free China from the United Nations are 
military supplies, and because of the ex. 
tremely limited facilities for transporta- 
tion, permits for all commercial imports 
must now be secured from the Ministry 
of Finance (American purchases have 
been handled by the Central Trust of 
China, in Chungking). Exception is 
made only of medicines, which may be 
sent by registered air mail, and of postal 
parcels, which may now be sent at the 
sender’s risk to 10 Provinces of Western 
China. It may be expected that such 
controls will continue in the post-war 
period, in some form, and in importance 
to the trader they may well overshadow 
tariffs. Nevertheless, when a substan- 
tial volume of trade again becomes pos- 
sible, revision of China’s tariffs, reor- 
ganization of its Maritime Customs 
Service, and questions of foreign loans 
(hitherto secured in large part on cus- 
toms revenue) will surely come to the 
forefront. 


Revenue Versus Protection 


The problem of tariffs in China has 
been in the past essentially a problem 
of finance. The tariff complexities de- 
scribed above related to China’s currency 
complexities, to problems of taxation, 
and to the obtaining of foreign loans. 
The Haikwan tael and the customs gold 
unit were necessary inventions because 
of the many diverse dollar values: be- 
cause the value of silver, the basis of 
China’s currency prior to 1935, fluctu- 
ated; and because foreign loans were in 
good part secured on the basis of cus- 
toms revenue. The surcharges and 
transit duties imposed in addition to im- 
port duties were the result of a need for 
revenue, lack of a unified tax system, 
and the strength of provincial and local 
governments which have been able until 
very recently to assess their own duties 
in wide variety and from Province to 
Province. 

China’s post-war tariffs will depend 
upon the stabilization of its currency, 
upon the reorganization of its tax sys- 
tem, and upon the results of its efforts 
to attain rapid industrialization. The 
principle of protection has been of no 
great importance in China’s tariffs in 
the past, even in cases where complaints 
were made that the duties were too 
high; but there is no guaranty that it 
may not become of greater moment in 
the future. 





A clean white fiber can be obtained 
from the stringybark tree of Australia, 
reports a foreign publication. This was 
previously reported as a possible substi- 
tute cordage fiber, but later was rejected 
because it does not possess sufficient 
strength. 


18 Some revenue is obtained by the Chung- 
king Government by collecting duties, when 
possible, upon trade between Free China and 
occupied China. 
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New Books and 
Reports 


xThe following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
rivate publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


peeeren nes 


Articles of Interest to Businessmen Ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin January 21, 1945. 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the 
price of 10 cents each; subscription price, 
$2.75 a year. The January 21 issue con- 
tains these articles: 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON ARGENTINA’S RE- 
quest CONCERNING HER RELATIONS WITH 
THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE RELATIONS AMONG 
THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS: ADDRESS BY 
PIERRE DE L. BOAL. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT COUNCIL: DESIG- 
NATION OF CHAIRMAN OF THE AMERICAN 
DELEGATION. 


TRADE CONTROLS TODAY IN THE MIDDLE 
East. ARTICLE BY FREDERICK WINANT. 


ENDORSEMENT OF THE FRENCH IMPORT 
PROGRAM. 


MEETING OF INTER-AMERICAN FINANCIAL 
AND ECONOMIC ADVISORY COMMITTEE: RE- 
MARKS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY ROCKE- 
FELLER UPON ACCEPTING CHAIRMANSHIP. 


MAINTENANCE OF THE ECONOMICS OF THE 
LIBERATED COUNTRIES: JOINT STATEMENT 
BY THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE AND THE 
BRITISH EMBASSY. 


MEETING OF THE RUBBER STUDY GROUP. 


RaDIO PROGRAMS To BE SPONSORED BY 
THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


AMERICA’S PLACE IN WoRLD AFFAIRS: AD- 
DRESS BY THE UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE. 


DISCUSSIONS ON CIVIL AVIATION BE- 
TWEEN UNITED STATES AND CANADIAN REP- 
RESENTATIVES. 


UNITED STaTES-MEXICAN WATER 
TREATY: JURISDICTION OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER COMMIS- 
SION AND ITs NATIONAL SECTIONS 


TRADE-MarRKS. 
ACCEPTANCE OF AVIATION AGREEMENTS. 


INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL SCIENCES. 


INTER-AMERICAN AUTOMOTIVE TRAFFIC. 


— SANITARY CONVENTIONS OF 


INTERNATIONAL STATUS OF REFUGEES. 
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Other Publications 


THE WoORLD’s PAPER AND Woop-PULP 
INDUSTRY BEFORE AND AFTER V-E Day. 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
January 1945. 49 pp. Industrial Series 
No. 14. Attempts to project trends in 
the pulp and paper industry in the first 
3 years following victory in Europe. 

Available gratis from: Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


MOTION-PICTURE INDUSTRY IN CANADA— 
1944. U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 1945. 16 pp. Inquiry Reference 
Service. 

Available gratis from: Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


POTTERY TABLEWARE. United States 
Tariff Commission. 1944. 65 pp. War 
Changes in Industry Series, Report No. 7. 

Available gratis from: United States 
Tariff Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 


C. I. A. A. BOoKLETs. Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. Additional 
pamphlets in the series covering the 
American Republics, telling briefly of the 
history, geography, population, resources, 
communications, and economic and so- 
cial organization of each. 


Costa Rica. 1944. 9 pp. Price, 10 
cents. 
Nicaracua. 1944. 9 pp. Price, 10 
cents. 


Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C.* 


WHAT FOREIGN TRADE MEANS TO YOU. 
Public Affairs Committee. 1945. 31 pp. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 99. Price, 
10 cents. A presentation of the impor- 
tance of foreign trade to United States 
economy. Takes up among other mat- 
ters the question of protective tariffs and 
offers suggestions as to what can be done 
to increase foreign trade after the war. 

Available from: Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


SuGAR REFERENCE BOOK AND DIRECTORY. 
Sugar. 1944. Vol. XIII. 176 pp. Price, 
$5. Reference manual on the sugar in- 
dustry. Contains data on sugar produc- 
tion and consumption by countries, in- 
formation on plant and equipment ex- 
penditures, prices, a directory with name, 
location, ownership and capacity of 
plants, and list of equipment manufac- 
turers. 

Available from: Sugar, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Mar Year Boox 1944-45. Editorial 
Mar. 1944. Thirteenth edition. 436 pp. 
Price, $3.50. River Plate Manual. In- 
formation and regulations relative to 
shipping and passenger travel through 
River Plate ports. Synopsis of Argen- 
tine and Uruguayan regulations on port 
entrance, docking, discharge and taking 
on of cargo, duties, entrance of passen- 
gers and crew, as well as trade statistics 
and useful facts on tides, harbor signals, 
exchange, banking hours, and holidays. 
Photographs and diagrams of the harbor 
and port facilities are also included. 
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William A. Anderson (“Top Manage- 
ment Looks at Latin American Advertis- 
ing”). —Born in Red Bank, N. J. Re- 
ceived staff instruction with British Army 
and Staff College A. E. F., Langres, 
France; edited New Rochelle Press 1909; 
pioneered with British-American To- 
bacco Co., China, 1910; manager for 
American general export-import firm in 
Aden, Ethiopia, Zanzibar, 1910; traveled 
throughout Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
North America; infantry officer in Brit- 
ish Army and in United States Army in 
World War I; executive with advertising 
agencies 1926-40; associate on editorial 
staffs of Literary Digest, Asia, and But- 
terick Publications; published short 
stories and serials in leading magazines; 
joined Office of Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, Washington, D. C., 
September 1942. 


Charles N. Henning (“China’s Tariff 
System”) .—See the January 1, 1944, is- 
sue of this magazine. 


E. E. Schnellbacher (“Government In- 
fluence on Foreign Trade’’).—See the 
October 7, 1944, issue of this magazine. 





The current issue has incorporated as 
new features a description of air-trans- 
port service and a summary of labor 
regulations affecting Argentine port 
workers, 

Available from: Mr. B. H. Porson, 
United States representative for Edi- 
torial Mar, 24 State Street, New York, 
Ni¥: 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNALS. Manley O. 
Hudson. 1944. 287 pp. Price, $2.50. 
Survey of the development of inter- 
national tribunals over the 150-year pe- 
riod from 1794 to 1944, with an analysis 
of various problems which arise in con- 
nection with the creation and function- 
ing of both permanent and temporary 
international tribunals. The author be- 
lieves that a long road must be traveled 
before the community of States can set 
up any agency comparable in efficiency 
to many national judicial systems, but 
indicates that definite progress has been 
made toward this end. In his opinion 
the increasing recognition of the essen- 
tial principles involved in the judicial 
process and the existence of such bodies 
as the Permanent Court of International 
Justice and the Permanent Court of Ar- 
bitration augur well for the realization 
of a future world order based on law. 

Available from: Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace and Brookings 
Institution, Washington 6, D. C. 





Production of medicinal herbs in 
Lithuania increased from 42 tons in 1942 
to 978 tons in 1943. 
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